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MARIA DI CAMPOBELLO. 
BY THOMAS W,. PARSONS, 


Mary mine of Campobello— 

I call her a pleasant fellow; 

She in very earnest such is, 

As our Admiral called the Duchess ;* 
Only he could rightly weigh it, 

Only he with grace could say it 

To her Grace, who took it rightly— 
Lightly spoke, best answered brightly. 


Mary mine of Campobello! 

Art thou nota right good fellow ? 

In all sorts of sky and weather 

We go trotting round together, 

O’er the meadows, lowland, highland, 
Everywhere about our island, 
Thorough woods and thorough bushes, 
(Thoreau’s woods), through brake and rushes ; 
Scarce a house but we have called in, 
All the way from here to Walden, 
Wheresoever grows a Baldwin. 


For we mostly live on apples 

From the day when summer dapples 
The ripe fruit until the cherry 

Comes next year with many a berry— 
Strawberry, raspberry, thimble-berry— 
That’s the time when we make merry. 


Sometimes comes a red banana, 
With great oranges from Anna, 
(Having her, I’ve all Havana!) 

Or acocoanut, or yellow 
Pine-apple, full rough, but mellow, 
All goes right to that fine fellow, 
Mary mine of Campobello. 


Dear, my child! be thus forever ; 
Grow no larger, no more clever; 

Be no wiser, no more witty; 

Keep at distance the great city, 

Rove with me the country over, 

Sip with me June’s honeyed clover, 
Innocency keep, and truth. 

Thou shalt have perpetual youth, 
And my heart from thine shall borrow 
Impossibility of sorrow 

(Save a casual dull day’s cloud 

When some friend lies in the shroud) ; 
But as long as brooklets run, 

Or the glad earth feels the sun, 
Through all sorts of sky and weather, 
We will walk the earth together. 





*Admiral Farragut. ‘The story is this. It was on 
the day preceding his departure from London, when 
Her Grace the Duchess of Somerset was earnestly en- 
treating him to dine with her, for the fourth time, on 
the morrow, that, gratitied with her empressement of 
manner, he rnaped| her hand with both ofhis own and 
exclaimed, ‘But, my dear fellow, it is impossible!’ The 
Duchess was delighted with the term of endearment, 
claims it asa legacy from Admiral Farragut, and re- 
lates it with the liveliest pleasure.”—Our Admiral’s 
Flag Abroad, by J. E. Montgomery. 





“The greatest vantage for humanity 

Is this, that each does everything for all, 

And each in turn receives from all the same. 

How little one contributes to the whole— 

How much, however, one receives from all! 

How true a guard humanity to each— 

How little more is needed, after all, 

For concord, bliss, and peace, and the unmar- 
red 

Freedom of all men, than the will of all 

To seek with life itself the good of each! 

’Tis with the slightest means God will effect 





The greatest purposes, but through the great- 
est 
Of sentiments, through the divinest—Love.”’ 
Leo. Scuerer, Layman’s Breviary, p. 130. 


“The Koran says: ‘God willeth that his law 
Should be made light to men, for man is weak.’ 
- ++ The law of God is thy law; otherwise 
It could not be thy law. Be thou a law 
Unto thyself, and then thy life shall be 
Light as an eagle’s pathway through the 
skies.” 
Ibid. pp. 243, 244. 


“Well, there is one bliss, then, laid up for man, 

Obedience to Nature, who stands fast, 

Guarding and executing her own law 

With more than iron inflexibility, 

With still, inviolable truth, and seems 

Blessed herself, reposing on herself. 

. +. Into this pure blue heaven there never 
shall 

Agiant stalk, nor ever with strange voice 

Shall a strange law challenge the universe. 

And now this ancient, gladsome law of His 

Thou canst to-day believe, to-day embrace— 

Canst at this moment wed thyself thereto, 

And have Heaven’s treasures all poured out 
on thee, 

Peace and security and joy and bliss, 

The sleep of childhood and a child’s glad wak- 
ing; 

But, above all, employment in a work 

Sure to be crowned with heavenly success, 

Which, as thou grow’st more perfect, grows 
with thee.” 

° Ibid. pp. 250, 251. 


“Tis being needed makes the father’s worth ;? 
Tis being needed makes the mother’s bliss; 
’Tis being needed makes up woman’s life ; 
And just the best resisteth not the call. 
«++ Who more forlorn than he whom men 
need not ?”? 
Ibid. p. 415, 


“THE TRUE WOMAN.” 


The first thing that surprises the reader, on 
opening the first number of the Anti-Woman- 
Suffrage paper, is its extreme smallness. Are 
true women necessarily diminutive? Are 
conservative journals necessarily so small? 
It is usually found that conservatism at least 
has wealth, if not arguments, material, if not 
spiritual means. Mrs, Phelps boasts of the 
wealth, the official and social position of her 
adherents. When the reformers, out of their 
poverty, are building up organs of their move- 
ment all over the country, cannot ali these fa- 
vored opponents, in their stronghold of Balti- 
more, establish one? Yet the solitary num- 
ber that has reached me, of this little seven- 
by-nine inch sheet, bears the vague date of 
March, 1871, and it is announced as ‘‘an ex- 
periment.” Whether it has been followed by 
a second number, does not appear. 

This is emphatically to be regretted. There 
is nothing more needed than a special news- 
paper which shall intelligently represent the 
conservative sentiment on this whole subject; 
and which, without vulgar abuse, shall say 
whatever can be said against the demand for 
Woman Suffrage. 

Unfortunately, it cannot quite be claimed 
that the True Woman is such an organ, so 
long as it puts forward the circular of Mrs. A. 
L. Phelps, whose aim seems to be to settle 
the whole question by denouncing the leaders 
of the suffrage movement as “female Tom 
Paines.” But it is just to this little paper to 
say that its first number exhibits other con- 
tributors who are courteous and womanly— 
who meet their opponents with argument in- 
stead of invective. Indeed, so remarkable are 
the concessions made by these writers that 
they almost count, as a whole, on our side. 
Nothing, in fact, shows the change in the so- 
cial position of woman so plainly, as that even 
those who oppose further changes should thus 
endorse those already made. Saul among the 
prophets, or Vallandigham accepting recon- 
struction as a finality, is hafdly more conclu- 
sive evidence of progress, than to find “first- 
class notices’’ of women lecturers in this Bal- 
timore organ. 

“The most prejudiced against woman lec- 
turers would have felt, in listening to the 
sweet, strong, pleading voice of Caroline Tal- 
bot [speaking on Temperance,] that this too 
was, woman’s work, and thoroughly tell 
done.” “The whole affair seemed perfectly 
natural and normally womanly.” In another 
place, similar praise is given to Miss Edgarton. 

So in respect to the property rights of wo- 
man, another writer (“C. E. J.”) says that “the 
State of Maryland has set a good example in 
this direction, by so amending her Constitu- 
tion as to put women on an entire equality 
with men in matters of property. ‘We can 
now make our own wills, and cut our hus- 
bands off without a shilling, said a Maryland 
lady to me the other day. What more can 
the good wives of Maryland desire in this re- 





spect?” And this passage is taken from an 
Anti-Woman-Suffrage paper in Maryland it- 
self ! 

Even Mrs. Phelps in her opening statement 
boasts that women have become “postmis- 
tresses, school-visitors, and members of scien- 
tific associations,” and claims that she herself 
belonged to the first society for the “Medical 
Education of Women.” Yet the same paper 
contains a long article from the Boston Re- 
corder to show the utter impropriety of train- 
ing women either as preachers or physicians! 

Thus chaotic and hard to disentangle is 
the position of a True Woman, as viewed by 
Mrs. Phelps and her allies. To say that a 
certain class of the community may rightfully 
speak for temperance practices but not for 
temperance Jaws—or that they may speak for 
these in crowded halls, but not go quietly and 
vote for them—or that they may be physicians 
of the body, but not of the soul or the State ;— 
all this is to establish a platform too narrow 
to fight on. Having conceded so much, you 
cannot rally an army to protect the rest. Shut 
the castle doors or open them, as you please; 
die in the attack, or die in the defense; but do 
not expect people to risk “life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness” in keeping one door 
carefully open, while the other door is as care- 
fully shut. Really, the distinction is too triv- 
ial. * 

In time, this will be visible to all, and we 
can then gladly accept the olive-branch held 
out by the ablest contributor to the True Wo- 
man, who says: “We would not for a moment 
overlook or fail to appreciate the great work 
done for woman by those whose demands for 
her stop short of nothing but the ballot, and 
indeed would gladly join hands with them in 
working for all ends which we conceive to in- 
volve the elevation of woman in a truly wo- 
manly sphere.” So may it be! T. W. H. 





A WEEK IN BOSTON. 


Swedenborg, in one of his Memorable Re- 
lations, describes a company of spirits who 
supposed heaven to be a perpetual Sabbath of 
preaching, praying and singing. On their ar- 
rival in the spiritual world, they were intro- 
duced into this ideal heaven, and an amusing 
description is given of their rapid descent from 
the mount of delight and edification to the 
slough of satiety and unutterable disgust. 

They were a thousand times more eager to 
get out than they had been to get in, and no 
hell that their imagination had pictured seem- 
ed so terrible as an eternity in the heaven of 
their choice. 

At the end of a week of conventions I can 
appreciate their condition. There is a limit 
tc human receptivity as well as to human en- 
durance. Unfortunate sponges that we are, 
we can absorb only about so much, no matter 
how deep the Atlantic in which we are sub- 
merged—there comes a time when we cannot 
take in adrop more, when the eloquence of 
Demosthenes would not move us, nor the wis- 
dom of Plato induce us to listen—when Olym- 
pus lacks inspiration and the gods babble. 

Fortunately, there is the memory of some 
lappy days before this state of repletion was 
arrived at, and of the much that has been seen 
and heard, not a little will be pleasant to re- 
member. The large audiences that, spite of 
the oppressive heat, came to hear the argu- 
ments in favor of the enfranchisement of wo- 
man; the Radical Club, with its coterie of 
chuice spirits, the Unitarian Festival in Mu- 
sic Hall, opulent in good cheer, beautiful with 
flowers, inspiring with eloquence, and the happy 
faces of cultured men and women; the meet- 
ings for the discussion of Free Religion, its 
platform graced with the most advanced 
thinkers of the day, A. Bronson Alcott, O. B. 
Frothingham, Samuel Longfellow and Samuel 
Johnson, Dr. Bartol, Wasson, and those “sweet 
pagans,’ Weiss and Higginson; and to crown 
all, the anniversary of the New England Wo- 
man’s Club, with its report, election of officers, 
and lunch. Any one of these meetings would 
furnish materials for a longer letter than the 
JOURNAL will allow me room for, and in at- 
tempting to glance at all, I should, of course, 
do justice to none. One thing, however, im- 
pressed me more than ever before, the steady 
progress of the interest felt in the woman 
question among all classes, and the eagerness 
to learn its practical bearings. While the 
friends of the cause are trying to exclude side 
issues, and concentrate their efforts on the 
ballot as the key to equality of rights, the 
question itself, in one or another of its aspects, 
crops out in every reform movement, and is 
found underlying every step of progress. Be- 
fore every assemblage of men appears this ir- 
repressible queen Esther, supplicating for her 
sex. To the evangelical denominations she 
comes, “wanting to know” how fully she may 
be entrusted with the work of the church; to 
the Liberal Christians she says: “Do you claim 
to be liberal and yet exclude women from 





your pulpits ?’ Of the apostles of Free Religion 
she asks: “Will you go forward without me ?” 
The Labor Reformer finds her at the threshold 
of his deliberations, and at the doors of all the 
learned professions she is waiting, persistent 
asfate. . 

We all know how it will be; spite of her 
mistakes in method—and they are many— 
spite of an occasional vixenish or foolish ut- 
terance, which her friends deplore, spite of 
her want of wisdom and inconsequent aims, 
which a better education and graver respon- 
sibilities will correct, she is coming into her 
inheritance, and the day of her enfranchise- 
ment draws near—would that she realized how 
near!—the greatness of her power and of her 
responsibility. As I love humanity, as I de- 
plore the evils that eighteen hundred years of 
Christian teaching have not been able to erad- 
icate, my eyes turn imploringly to women— 
the reserve corps of the race—and as I never 
prayed for any personal good I pray that in 
this crisis—this trial hour that has had no 
parallel in the’past—they may be true to them= 
selves and to humanity—that, setting aside all 
petty aims, they may rise to the dignity of 
true womanhood, that, leaving behind the 
weakness of their undeveloped past, they may 
become the hope and inspiration of the future. 

Alas! what an Aaron’s rod is a pet reform ! 
It swallows all other interests. I purposed 
writing of Boston and its anniversaries, and 
have drifted out to sea on the plank of Wo- 
man Suffrage. I cannot get back in time to 
carry out my original intention, and so may as 
well drift on. One question is often asked by 
women, “What can I do to advance the cause 
of woman? I cannot be a speaker, nor a 
writer—I am absorbed in daily duties and 
household cares.” One young mother writes 
me, “I sit by my baby’s cradle and think 
what I wish the world to be when he reaches 
manhood. I cannot if I would trust my dar- 
ling long out of my sight, and I would not if 
I could, he is so dear to me; and yet I would 
like to do something to make the world better. 
I realize to the full what woman’s life is, and 
sometimes it is a relief to me to feel that there 
is a low market value on a woman’s time, 
that her services cannot be valued in this 
world’s workshop. It does not shake my 
faith in their real value, and yet I often think 
that I would give much to help forward, were 
it ever so little, the great work of reform.” 

To all such women, and there are thousands 
of them, I would say, live nobly, discharge 
faithfully the duty that lies nearest, realize 
your ideal of womanhood in your daily life, 
and never doubt that in so doing you are 
bringing to the cause of woman the very. sup- 
port that it most needs, 

Whatever work woman does well is an ar- 
gument in favor of the whole sex. Julia Ward 
Howe, speaking at the Unitarian Festival, 
though she made no mention of the rights of 
woman, is an eloquent argument in their be- 
half. Ida Lewis, outin her boat to the rescue 
of the drowning, is an equal plea, and the 
faithful housewife, the mother by her baby’s 
cradle, the woman who is true to her sex and 
a living illustration of womanly qualities, on 
whatever plane and in whatever circumstances, 
is helping the cause. Not a woman in the 
civilized world but is helping or hindering it; 
we must do one or the other, and the sooner 
we take this truth home to our hearts and 
embody it in our lives the sooner will all that 
we ask for be granted and a better civilization 
begin. CELIA BURLEIGH. 











CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Madame Parepa-Rosa has left England for 
Italy on account of her health. 

TheQueen of Denmark, determined to put 
a stop to female extravagance, is said to drive 
out in a calico suit. 

Balmoral, the favorite Scottish home of 
Queen Victoria, has been settled by her moth- 
er on the Marchioness of Lorne. 

The Crown Princess of Prussia has been 
writing a book on female labor, which will be 
published during the present month. 

Mrs. Lander and Miss Lander, the sculptor, 
and the sister of General Lander, will reside 
together in Washington hereafter. 

The Duke of Wellington offered his heart 
and hand to Miss Burdett-Coutts, but she re- 
fused them. (This was years ago, though.) 

Over one hundred girls have graduated from 
different American colleges within the past 
year. The majority of them are medical stu- 
dents. 

Miss Brackenbury has signified her inten- 
tion of giving £10,000 for the establishment of 
a medical school in connection with Owens 
College, Manchester, Eng. 

Miss Esther Johnstone, one of the most de- 
voted nurses in the German hospitals in 
France, who recently died at Chalons-sur- 





Marne in the performance of ‘her self-elected 
duties, has been buried by the German sol- 
diers, with military honors, 

The ladies of the Sultan’s household are re- 
ported to have read three thousand dollars’ 
worth of novels last year, and among them 
several of Mrs. Southworth’s. 


Martha Davis and Sarah Gooch have sued 
the Boston “Home for aged and indigent fe- 
males’’ for $10,000 each, for turning them out. 
The managers say they merited expulsion. 

Several of the charitable women of Glouces- 
ter are forming a “Tenement Association for 
Widows aud Orphans,” of whom there are 
many there, because so many fishermen are 
lost. 


Miss Sarah L. Joy, the lady reporter of the 
Post, has been writing up the North street 
mission with great power. She graphically 
describes the varied incidents associated with 
such charitable work. 

Miss Burdett-Coutts has offered to make 
over the Columbia Market, on which she has 
expended $1,250,000, to the corporation of Lon- 
don, under certain conditions rendering it spe- 
cially serviceable to the poor, for whose bene- 
fit it was created. 


Mrs. Allibone, wife of the author of the 
“Dictionary of Authors,” acted as her hus- 
band’s amanuensis, and copied 30,000 large 
foolscap pages for the press, besides doing a 
great deal of other work, as looking up and 
verifying dates, facts, etc. 

Miss Mary E. Stevens, of “E. G. Stevens 
& Daughter,” conveyancers and copyists, whom 
Gov. Claflin has made a justice of the peace, is 
a granddaughter of the Rev. Thomas C, 
Thatcher, and great-granddaughter of Peter 
Thatcher, who was pastor of the Brattle 
square church, Boston, at the time of his 
death. 


It is said that the Empress Eugénie has be- 
come very nervous and discontented with her 
surroundings at Chiselhurst. The exiled im- 
perial family live in perfect seclusion, and the 
household arrangements are modest and eco- 
nomical. Yet the financial resources of Na- 
poleon must be ample for the future needs of 
his family. 


The Andover Conference of Congregationa 
Churches has admitted women to full member- 
ship. At its annual meeting recently held in 
Lowell, out of sixty-nine delegates present 
twenty-five were women, from ten different 
churches, The Andover Conference has set a 
good example, and we trust it may be fol- 
lowed. 


Mrs. Mary Jones, M. D., a Hydropathic phy- 
sician, formerly of Baltimore, Md., but now of 
Brooklyn, New York, has earned $30,000 dur- 
ing the past three years in her practice among 
women and children. It is said that she rare- 
ly prescribes medicine, relying mainly on hygi- 
enic remedies, She intends to spend a few 
months in Europe this year. 


In 1869 a building was taken for three years 
in Hitchin, near London, for the purpose of 
establishing a woman’s college. Miss Emily 
Davies, now a member of the London School 
Board, was one of the ladies with whom this 
idea originated. The aim of the college is 
not to give training for any specific profession, 
but to afford women a liberal education. Lec- 
tures are given by Cambridge men. Each stu- 
dent arranges her own time for study, none 
being admitted under eighteen years of age. 


The latest applicant for the patron: of 
lyceums is Louisa Holden, of China, N. Y., a 
lady of the most thorough education, highly 
accomplished, possessing brilliant tulents, ri 
culture, and moving in the most refined 
cles. She is spoken of as writing a fine litera- 
ry lecture and delivering it in a very effective 
manner. She is, moreover, “they say,” fine 
looking, graceful, and has a sweet yet power- 
ful voice. This lady has already made a suc- 
cessful, even brilliant debut, and will be ready 
for the next lecture season with two lectures, 
which are reported in the most flattering 
manner. They are entitled “Our Humorists 
and “Be Thyself!” The first is varied charm- 
ingly with brief recitations from Bret Harte, 
Mark Twain, Hosea Bigelow, etc., which are 
said to be recited wonderfully well by the tal- 
ented young debutante, and in which she mani- 
fests the keenest appreciation of the humor- 
ous. “Be Thyself” isan exceedingly able and 
eloquent dissertation on self-reliance and the 
development of individuality. It is copiously 
illustrated from the of history and biog- 
raphy, many scenes being rendered with strik- 
ing dramatic effect. 








JUNE. 
Swept June! the beauteous month of flowers, 
How pleasantly we pass its hours; 
With praise all nature doth resound, 
And joy doth everywhere abound, 
The birds are early on the wing, ‘ 
And in the morning sweetly sing ; 
The girls are out in costumes gay, 
The Boys wiih bat and ball to play, 
Each clad in nice new Summer Clothes, 
Which he has bought at Gzorer Fenno’s, 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 
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“DISABILITY” AND FACTS. 


| which could not, by efforts more gigantic than 
“building bridges’ out of “villages,” secure 


Some years since a youth completed his | besides maintenance a reserve fund sufficient 
studies at one of the time-honored institutions | to admit of relaxation and rest when needed. 
of New England, and graduated with honors. | So at last the Insane Asylum was the only re- 
Immediately after leaving college he took an | sort. “Poor work” is a fatal “disability,” 
agency on a patent churn and commenced | fatal to all the qualities which win success. 


traveling to sell it. Many were the sarcastic 
and humorous remarks which this proceeding | 
called forth; that a young man who had made | 
strenuous effort, and successfully finished a 
college course, should enter upon an occupa- 
tion so far removed from the usual ambition | 
of graduates, and his intellectual resources. | 
Upon reading some statements or implied | 
facts in Gail Hamilton's Independent article | 
on “Disability,” I thought the young man per- | 
haps did wiser than he knew; or, certainly, 
wiser than his friends judged. If Gail Hamil- 
ton had peddied churns, or dress-patterns, had 
exercised ingenuity and skill with “‘persistence”’ 
and spirit, to any great extent, in household 
occupations or needlework, among a large 
class of people in any section of country east 
of the Mississippi at least, she would not claim 
so unqualifiedly that efficiency, skill and en- 
terprise will command adequate remunera- 
* tion. 

“What mother of a household would hesi- | 





But had not the discouraging effect of poorly 
paid toil a large influence in first producing 
poor performance? “As good as the pay,” is 
the justification of shabby productions not 
worthy even the half effort devoted to their 
miserable result. L. B. C. 


-- _—— 


IS IT HONEST? 


We clip the following from the last Congre- 
gationalist :— 

The latest and most novel point made in the 
woman movement is the resolve of the Wo- 
man Suffrage Association in New York that 
Mrs. Fair, California murderess, was not justly 
convicted, because not tried by a jury of her 
peers! But to be her peers, the twelve jury 
must not only be women, but must stand 
charged with free love and murder! 

The last sentence is that which especially 
concerns us; and we ask, is it fair, is it cor- 
teous, is it Christian, is it honest? The Con- 
gregationalist knows well, doubtless, the one 
significance that for many centuries has been 


tate,” she asks, “between two dollars and a half | borne by the phrase, “jury of his peers.” It 


to an ordinary housemaid, and three dollars to 


one who would do the work exactly as she | 
wants it done?” Perhaps tew mothers would 
hesitate, were it in their power, to dictate the | 
use of dollars, although not a few women I | 
know would hesitate and decide against paying 
the extra half-dollar, even for performance 
well deserving the added compensation. And | 
it is quite as true of men in regard to house- | 
hold service, and their judgment and power of | 
contrast usually decides the family expendi- | 
tures. The depreciation of the value of house- 
work and family-sewing, together with the 
spirit of caste, has banished capable American 
girls from these departments of labor. This 
injustice aud folly opened the doors of kitch- 
ens to an ignorant foreign element, and 
American housewives to-day in many in- 
stances pay exorbitant prices for incapable 
hirelings—working machines. Yet the ma- 
jority chodse to be tortured with incapacity, 
wastefulness, theft and stupidity, rather than 
pay an adequate price for brains, economy, 
honesty, and skill; or level the distinction be- 
tween mistress and servant by putting upon a 
par with one’s own family, an American girl 
never so intelligent and refined. 

In cities, where dress-makers even inferior 
in skill can command almost any price, and 
at least a reasonable one, and where a con- 
siderable class of people may be able to pay 
for satisfactory work, this question might 
properly be asked, “What young lady would 
hesitate between paying ten dollars for an ill- 
fitting dress, and fifteen dollars for a well- 
fitting one?’ 

But such question could not pertinently be 
asked in regard to any other portion of society. 
In an inland town a year ago, a skillful dress- 
maker stated to me that a lady customer of 
ample means, and who considered herself a 
just if not generous employer, demurred at 
paying eight dollars for the making of a dress, 
‘which, in Boston or New York, no person 
would have expected done for less than twenty- 
five. “This style of excessive trimming is 
ruining dress-makers in health,’ said she ; ‘‘we 
cannot by reasonable labor support ourselves.” 
The same testimony was presented from sev 
eralsources. The average value placed upon 
skilled labor, or the prices which it ean com- 
mand in the whole country, and which stimu- 
lates its performance, or fails to do so, is the 
criterion of compensation which awaits “skill,” 
‘enterprise,’ “persistence,’ and “spirit;” not 
the isolated instances that may be found in 
centers of wealth. 

A woman who supported a family of six 
children for several years with only the as- 
sistance they afforded, and who, being a skilled 
workman in fashioning garments, and an ex- 
perienced tailoress, could only command such 
limited prices as necessitated hard toil sixteen 
and eighteen hours per day, to secure a frugal 
subsistence, said upon reading the article re- 
ferred to, “That woman don’t know what 
she’s talking of”’ A more thorough acquaint- 
ance with facts, such as an extensive knowl- 
edge with the circumstances of the self-sup- 
porting class of women through the country 
would afford, could not fail to convince our 
gifted writer that ’tis not alone “will” which 
yields to no obstacles which is wanting. 

The experience of a widow who was left 
with five children yet in infancy to support, 
and children who nobly shared the burden of 
toil as soon as capable, stands out in bold re- 
lief as iliustration of that “gully” of unequal 
wages, unjust usage, which the most unsur- 
passable “spirit,’ “persistence” and “will,” 
possessed and exercised to an eminent degree 
by the family, could never fill with comfort. 
The equally skillful work for which the brother 
tailor received threefold remuneration never 
commanded its just compensation, and the 
necessities of hungry children, though suffi- 
cient cause and justification for a “strike,’”’ are 
not specially encouraging to such an experi- 
ment. The eldest daughter has for several 
years been a wreck physically and mentally, 
in consequence of the too protracted exercise 





meant a jury composed of persons belonging 
to one’s own class in society, and nothing else. 
A baron must be tried by barons, a gentleman 
by gentlemen, a freeman by freemen, and a 
villein (not villain in our modern sense of that 
term by any means, Mr. Congregationalist) by 
villeins ; but a baron could not be tried by free- 
men, nor a villein by one of gentle birth; ev- 


| ery one must be tried by a jury of his own class 


and by no others. Moreover, never any where 
in the historical use of the word has there ap- 


| peared the notion of similarity, in moral char- 


acter, between the one to be tried and those 
who composed his jury. 

In the light of these facts, the sense in which 
the Woman Suffragists of New York used the 
plrase is unmistakable. In the old Saxon 
times.the political distinction, now drawn be- 
tween men as aclass and women as a class, 
had not been thought of. Now, however, 
when all other class distinctions among the 
citizens of this nation have been abolished, this 
last one becomes sharply defined; and the 
phrase, “jury of her peers,” holding exactly its 
old significance, a jury composed of persons 
belonging to the same class as the one to be 
tried, can only mean a jury of women, and 
nothing else. In fine, the phrase was correct- 
ly used by those women, its historic sense being 
faithfully adhered to, 

It is manifest, therefore, that there is no 
ground for the sneer and slur of the Congrega- 
tionalist; and I confess I cannot understand, 
and much more doI not envy, that virulent 
prejudice, which cau prompt a heart, calling 
itself Christian, to coin so badly perverse and 
false a sentence as this, against any opponent, 
however much disliked. Doubtless Mrs, Fair 
richly deserved the verdict rendered against 
her; but if the original intent of the English 
common law phrase, “jury of his peers,” was 
strictly carried out in her case, according to 
the social status of to-day, the verdict would 
be null,and Mrs. Fair would go free, for she 
has not been tried by a jury of her peers. As 
was just remarked, in former times the class 
distinction between man and woman was not 
looked upon asit is now. But it has at length 
become a real, recognized, political class dis- 
tinction, and it is the only one that exists 
among our citizens. We ask, therefore, why 
it can be recognized at the polls, and not in 
the jury-box. To-day, in England, if a peas- 
ant was to be tried for his life, the presence of 
one lord in the jury-box would invalidate the 
trial, and the accused, however plainly guilty, 
would go free because he was not tried by a 
jury of his peers. Precisely similar is the case 
of Mrs. Fair. The statute law of this country 
has made women one political class, and men 
another; and they stand legally in very much 
the same relation, so far as this question is 
concerned, as the lords and non-voting peas- 
ants of England do. Mrs. Fair has been tried 
by a jury, not one of whom belopged to her 
class, but all to the superior, the lordly class 
above her. Therefore it is that she has not 
been tried by ajury of her peers. Hence we 
say that a strict rendering of the English com- 
mon law principle concerning juries would free 
her, though, according to all accounts, if ever 
any one ought to be hung she had. The Wo- 
man Suffrage Association was right, therefore, 
in declaring that she was not “justly convict- 
ed,” using the word justly ‘n its legal sense, 

In another column of the same number the 
Congregationalist quotes Miss Phelps’ rebuke 
of the flings and slurs against certain forms of 
Christian benevolence indulged in by some 
Woman Suffragists. Could it not learn some- 
thing from its own columns? It esteems it- 
self Christian. Does it not know that any 
flings and sneers are unchristian; or does it 
reserve to itself the monopoly of throwing 
mud? When the paper, which claims to lead 
the Christian forces of New England, sneers 
and stabs at what many truly good hearts 
hold most dear, let it not be surprised if those 
whose pretensions are not a tithe of its own 
sneer and stab back again at what is dearest 
to it. 





of that “persistence,” “spirit” and “will” 


Not long since the Congregationalist spoke 





ill of the New York Nation; and, having been | man’s Suffrage Club a set of resolutions was 


called to an account therefor, it hastened the 
next week to retract. It has spoken more ill 
of the Woman Suffragists than it did of the 
Nation. We wait to see if it will retract 
again. CLERIcUS. 


THE EQUALITY OF WOMAN. 


Among the dangerous and foul doctrines 
advocated by the French Communists, and 
with which the ‘‘advanced thinkers’’ of men 
and women in America “have been dabbling for 
years past,” is classed that of the “equality of 
woman” in an editorial of one of the most re- 
spectable religious papers of this city. The 
writer confesses to almost wishing that these 
French revolutionists might succeed for a time 
in establishing their system, that these “think- 
ers” may behold the monster in all its hideous- 
ness—a questionable morality, doing evil that 
good may come, 

Now, by the equality of woman, it is pre- 
sumed, is meant her political, intellectual and 
social equality with man, therefore her right 
to the same privileges and immunities, hence 
her right of suffrage, her eligibility to office, 


passed, which I append as a fitting close to 
this simple but just tribute to a true woman. 
K. M. A. 

SAN FRANCISCO, May 22, 1871. 

Whereas, Death having entered our little 
band, and taken from our midst one of our 
strongest and best, in the person of Frances 
Amelia Cook, a woman of rare ability and 
courage, ‘whose heroic devotion to her high 
profession, in the face of an unjust opposition 
of opinion, has been a practical demonstra- 
tion of the advancing truth, that woman 
should have a fair trial and opportunity in 
any field of usefulness for which God has giv- 
en her fitness and ability; and 

Whereas, Miss Cook, by her true views of 
woman’s life, refinement of character, and 
pure moral integrity, — endeared herself 
to all the members of this Club, therefore be it 

Resolved, That in the death of Miss Cook 
the world has lost a brave worker and a noble 
example and we a valued and honored friend. 

Resolved, That the members of this Club 
wear a badge of mourning for ber memory 
and that these resolutions be placed in the 
record of the Club. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the family of the deceased with the 
assurance of our deep sympathy in their ir- 
reparable loss. 

y order of the California Woman Suffrage 

b Mrs. F. WEBBER, Pres. 





and her claims to equal advantages for educa- 
tion. Are these doctrines the outgrowth of 
French infidelity and licentiougness ? Do they 
embody the “terribleness, foulness, cruelty | 
and sin’”’ ascribed to them? If so, many good | 
people, who advocate some or all of them, are 
sadly blind to their tendency. Take the Gov- 
ernor of our Commonwealth, for instance, 
who has recently nominated two women to 
the Council as justices of the peace—what 
shall we say of his practical advocacy of wo- 
man’s equality ? 

Again: What must be inferred from the 
views of Rev. Dr. Hovey, one of the ‘leading 
educators of his denomination, in his plea at 
the Worcester Convention, for the educational 
equality of woman? Is he ranked among the 
“advanced thinkers” who are ‘nourishing 
into strength and fruitage’’ these pestiferous 
French theories ? 

That there are advocates for the abhorred 
doctrines of the French Communists in Amer- 
ica, aud that some of them have ranged them- 
selves on the side of “woman’s equality,” is 
not denied, but all candid minds admit that 
there are some unworthy advocates for every 
cause, however just, and they admit, too, that 
no cause is responsible for the sayings and do- 
ings of such adherents. 

Justice requires that the cause of woman’s 
equality should be fairly treated} It may be- 
as truly misrepresented by withholding the 
truth as by downright falsehooe. Are these 
sentiments, publicly uttered by one of the prom- 
inent “leaders,” dangerous in their tendency ? 


“If the question were put to me If you thought 
the woman’s reform contrary to Christianity, 
would you throw it overboard? I should an- 
swer, ‘Yes,’ unhesitatingly; I should desire 
for one to stop it, I should renounce it forever. 
I have not any hope of the future of this nation 
or of the world except in Christianity.” 


Does this look tike Communism ? M. 


OBITUARY. 


In the death of Frances Amelia Cook, the 
city of San Francisco has lost one of its most 
promising residents, and one whose place will 
not soon be filled. It was to this true, brave 
girl that our longing eyes were turned, await- 
ing the hour when she should be regarded as 
a living exemplification of the disputed fact, 
that woman can perform the duties of physi- 
cian with as much skill, and receive therefor 
as much credit, as man. 

Enduring many sacrifices to receive her ed- 
ucation, when once commenced, she quickly 
realized it would not be finished in this too 
short life. She was not content to graduate 
from one school, nor to study but one method 
of medicine; her conscientious nature requir- 
ed more of her than a mere superficial knowl- 
edge of her profession, Her teachers and 
fellow-students in Philadelphia, New York, 
Cleveland and Newark well know what a 
stimulus to work was her intense love for hu- 
manity and science; and her patients in each 
city, but more particularly here, could not but 
feel, in her strong, sympathetic nature, a some- 
thing, which in the sick-room is more than 
medicine. 

Those who met her in the social circle 
realize that in her one of the brightest and 
best has gone; one whose earnest, frank face 
was lit not only by a cultured mind but by the 
noblest impulses to which a heart could beat. 

But the love of those who knew and appre- 
ciated her did not shield her from the sneers 
and cruel opposition with which the great 
majority of male physicians met her; nor did 
it fill a void in her life, left by the lack of sym- 
pathy and aid, which she rightfuMy looked for, 
from those nearer than friends. Contending” 
against this sea of troubles, seeing storm 
clouds in all directions, she took the helm of 
her feeble bark in her own hands and steered 
for a haven, where we know she has found 
that rest and peace poor, trammeled, sorely- 
tried woman too rarely feels in this cold world. 

Knowing the cruel struggles that women 
enduré in earning an honorable livelihood, 
Miss Cook unhesitatingly espoused the cause 
of woman’s enfranchisement, believing that 
through the ballot they would attain that re- 
spect and justice which is their due. 





At the last meeting of the California Wo- 


ub. 
Mrs. M. A. HASKELL, Sec. 


WOMEN AND POLITICS. 

Mr. Gladstone said in the House of Com- 
mons, the other day, that he was not prepared 
to sustain the bill enfranchising women, be- 
cause he was disinclined to involve woman- 
hood in the trying scenes and turbulent ex- 
citements of the elections. A large body of 
the opponents of Woman Suffrage hold simi- 
lar views and keep ringing the changes contin- 
ually upon the corruptions of politics and the 
demoralizing influences of political life. And 
if all their loose talk were to be accepted as 
evidence, it would be impossible to avoid arriv- 
ing at the conclusion that politics and putridity 
are synonymous terms, and that all who have 
anything to do with organizing and adminis- 
tering governments are knaves and scoundfels, 

But do the facts sustain their assertions? 
If political organizations are corrupt, and 
elections are scenes of excitement and turbu- 
lence, wherein lies the fault? Is it incident 
to politics and elections; or is it in the people 
who manage and control them? Right here 
is the vital issue. On this one point does 
the whole thing hinge. If the question is an- 
swered affirmatively, it must be admitted that 
republicanism is a failure,and that the mass- 
es are incapable of self-government. If it is 
answered negatively, the weakness of the op- 
position to Woman Suffrage from the point of 
attack held by Gladstone, and the thousands 
to whose views he gave utterance, can scarce- 
ly fail to be apparent to every one. It 
resolves itself not into oppusition to Woman 
Suffrage alone, but into opposition to all suf- 
frage. For if pollution is the product of poli- 
tics, and excitement and turbulence the result 
of elections, the ballot should be abolished and 
suffrage prohibited. 

How stands the case? Is turbulence an in- 
cident of elections? Is rowdyism a qualifica- 
tion for suffrage? Does voting imply black- 
guardism? Must the simple act of a few hun- 
dred persons depositing their ballots in the 
ballot-box be accompanied by disorder and 
violence? Is it impossible for the citizens of 
a town, county or State to decide by vote the 
form of government they desire to live under, 
or the kind of governors they wish to rule over 
them, unless they do it in an excited and tur- 
bulent manner? Wethink not, 

Politics, in the true sense of the term, is sim- 
ply the science of government. And as all re- 
publican governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the people governed, and 
are organized and administered by the people 
for their own protection and well-being, cor- 
ruptions cannot exist in the body politic un- 
less they are permitted and sanctioned by the 
people themselves. Corruptions do not inhere 
in politics. If they exist, they must arise in, 
and proceed out of, the people. Politics and 
morality should go hand in hand. They are 
conjoined and correlated, and should render 
each other mutual assistance. Political re- 
form lies at the base of moral reform, as much 
as moral reform ‘oes at the base of political 
reform. A pure government is as essential for 
the moral elevation of its citizens as the mo- 
rality of the citizens is essential to the per- 
petuity of a pure government. Hence it be- 
comes the duty of every citizen to endeavor 
to undefstand and take an interest in political 
affairs, for the purpose of rendering the gov- 
ernment under which he or she lives as per- 
fect as possible. And it follows as a natural 
consequence that every man and woman of 
mature years and sound mind should have, 
and be permitted to exercise, every right and 
privilege pertaining to citizenship. , 

Whether women will vote wisely or foolishly 
when they obtain the ballot, or whether their 
political influence will be exerted for good or 
for evil, has nothing whatever to do with the 
question. It is enough to know that it is not 
only the right, but that it is the duty, of every 
good citizen to use his or her influence in en- 
deavoring to create a more perfect code of 
political ethics, and to establish a more per- 
fect government than the world has ever yet 
known. And if those timid and trembling 
conservatives who keep up a continual blub- 
bering and boo-hooing over the corruptions of 


political life, and stand trembling at the bare 
idea of women approaching the ballot-box, 
would lend a helping hand in endeavoring to 
elevate and purify our political system, in- 
stead of wasting their time uttering weak 
commonplaces about the filthiness of politics, 
and the indecency of elections, they would be 
rendering a more important service to repub- 
lican institutions and to our common humani- 
ty. W. P. E. 
ELKTON, Mp. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW JERSEY. 


The Essex County Woman Suffrage Society 
held its thirteenth monthly meeting at the 
house of Wm. H. Hussey, Cherry street, East 
Orange, on Wednesday, May 3d. Contrary to 
custom, it met at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, in - 
stead of in the evening, to give opportunity of 
attendance to those only able to leave home 
by daylight. About forty persons, mostly ladies, 
assembled, and the meeting was opened by the 
President, Mrs. Mary F. Davis. The Treasur- 
er’s account was called for, and read, also re- 
port of Recording Secretary. Then a still full- 
er report of the last meeting was read from 
the WoMAN’s JouRNAL of April 22d. Next 
followed letters from Mrs. Celia Burleigh, and 
Mrs. Ann H. Connelly, of Rahway. The letter 
of Mrs. Connelly expressed much gratification 
at the receipt of the vote of thanks awarded 
her by the society, and contained the follow- 
ing sentence: “This unexpected and distin- 
guishing recognition of my imperfect, but earn- 
est efforts for justice to woman is inexpressibly 
gratifying.’ The extract below, from the Or- 
ange Chronicle, gives an idea of what these 
earnest personal efforts have accomplished for 
the women of New Jersey :— 


LAWS FOR PROTECTION OF WOMEN. 

The following is the essence of laws passed 
at the present session of the Legislature by 
which some of the old laws as far as they relate 
to woman are blotted out. A testamenta- 
ry guardian cannot be appointed for a child 
without the consent of the mother, given in 
writing, in the presence of witnesses, neither 
can the child be bound by indenture without 
the mother’s sanction; in a divorce suit the 
court of chancery now has the privilege of 
determining which of the parents shall have 
the care of the minor children, and in case of 
death of the parent in whose custody the chil- 
dren are, they shall not revert to the surviving 
parent without a decree of the court. 


The business disposed of, Mrs. Davis intro- 
duced to the company the venerable Mrs, Lu- 
cretia Mott, who, being on a visit in Orange, 
had kindly consented to be present and ad- 
dress the meeting. 

Expressing her gratification at seeing so 
large a number gathered to consider the vexed 
question of Woman’s Rights and Woman’s 
Enfranchisement, she likened it in size to one 
held at Seneca Falls, N. Y., July, 184, the first 
time that the rights of woman were stated 
upon convention platform, and the world 
‘called upon to give attention to this momen- 
tous subject. With a memory unimpaired by 
three-score and ten, and a life of active devotion 
to the cause of humanity, she continued for 
more than an hour to hold the attention and 
interest of her audience. Relating in her quaint 
and simple manner her recollections of a trip 
to England in 1840 to attend a World’s Anti- 
slavery Convention, and how with most cour- 
teous and flattering protestations she was de- 
nied speech on the platform among otlfer phi- 
lanthropists—for which special purpose she had 
crossed the ocean—simply on account of sex, 
(the Quakers to whom she belonged not recog- 
nizing this as a disqualification), she showed in 
clearest light what a thirty years’ warfare had 
been needed to place woman where she now 
stands, the favorite lecturer, orator, and divine. 

An article in the Nation, and some extracts 
from the Tribune, were read, and commented 
upon—summary of the matter, that logic knows 
no sex. The laws of New Jersey, iu relation 
to the property of women, were next summon- 
ed for examination, severely reprimanded, and 
dismissed for the present, looking to the guod 
time coming, when justice and equal rights 
shall prevail. 

A vote of thanks to Mrs. Mott for the instruc- 
tion and encouragement afforded by her pres- 
ence was proposed, and warmly adopted. 

The meeting then adjourned, to meet at the 
house of Dr. S. B. Brittan, Newark. 

C. C. Hussey, Cor. Sec. 

E. ORANGE, May 19, 1871. 





PROVIDENTIAL CARE. 


Who is it that waters fields of corn upon the 
Sabbath morning as upon the Saturday night? 
Who is it that makes the grass to grow in 
Sabbath sunshine, as well as amid Saturday’s 
rains? Who is it that hears the cry of the 
raven on Sunday morning and feeds it? Who 
is it that keeps up the pulsations of the heart, 
from which if God were to withdraw his fin- 
ger for a moment, each heart would be still 
and life would instantly depart? In our hos- 
pital wards and sick rooms; in the broken 
limb, where the bone is gradually united; 
in the severed muscle, where a mediatorial 
substance is put forth that rejoins it; in the 
health that returns to the withered frame— 
in all these our Father worketh, hitherto, on 
Saturday, and Sunday, and on all days.—Cum- 
ming. 


Hon. Albert Fearing has a given $10,000 
to the Hingham Public Library, and, appre- 
ciating the value of public libraries, requests 
the trustees to permit the inhabitants of Hull, 
Cohasset, Scituate, South Scituate, Abingtou 
and Weymouth to visit the library for refer- 
ence, reading and study. His gifts have 
reached the munificent sum of $31,000. 
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WOMAN'S WORE. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 
[From the St. Louis Ladies’ Magazine for June.) 


It is unduubtedly true, that in many avoca- 
tions a woman is obliged to spend much ener- 
gy on an up-grade before the world will give 
her a chance to work on a level road—for in 
many pursuits, while it is taken for granted 
that a man can do the work until he proves 
his incapacity, it is as freely assumed that a 
woman can not do it until she has demonstra- 
ted her power by actual success. Obstacles 
are thrown in her way against which men 
never have to contend. In many directions, 
also, the highest places are shut against her, 
and she is consequently deprived of that spur 
of broad ambition which map has, to whom 
the whole range of profitable and enjoyable 
occupations is open. Under such disadvan- 
tages, if she succeed, the credit should be the 
greater, as the effort necessary to secure suc- 
cess must be greater. 

Her work is, of course, whatever she can do 
and do well; i. ¢., whatever she can do for the 
good of the State. Frum many employments 
her less physical strength debars her, though 
more and more, as the cunning of the brain 
supplants the force of mere muscular strength, 
the list of these employments decreases. Still, 
there will always be stronger hands than hers 
needed to hold the helm of a vessel in a stormy 
sea, or to furl the sails at the end of the yard 
arm, when the icy waves come over the deck. 
Itis no argument in favor of a woman’s un- 
dertaking any work to say that she has never 
been allowed to do it, though one would often 
suppose it were. Because one true wife safe- 
ly navigated her husband’s vessel to port when 
his hands were no more able to hold the sex- 
tant —standing where, under the circum- 
stances, she belonged, in his place—it does not 
prove that women should be captains of ves- 
sels, 

But in America, such words are day by day 
becoming unmeaning. To our largest uni- 
versities, it is true, women are not yet admit- 
ted; but while Vassar College exists, and 
Michigan University throws wide its doors, 
and Washington University offers all its ad- 
vantages to women as well as to men, it can 
no longer be said that women have no chance 
as to the professions. In the trades they will 
be employed just as soon as it is profitable in 
a money point of view to the employers. A 
woman is preferred as book-keeper in one of 
our largest Fifth street stores, because “she is 
more steady, can be relied on to be in her 
place every day, and is not liable to be absent 
once in two or three weeks on account of 
some evening company the night before.” In 
one of the largest printing houses in the 
city, a woman oversees the binding—and the 
proprietor says, “If she were to leave I could 
not supply her place with six men.” But ap- 
preciation like this must. be earned by steady 
application to business. 

But woman’s work is to do something, to be 
a producer as well as a consumer, to use all 
her powers, whatever they may be. This is 
the grand secret. Nothing in the world pro- 
duces more unhappiness than unused power, 
of whatever kind. It may be that some wo- 
men can find full scope for all their power in 
dressing, in constituting an ornament to soci- 
ety, in walking and talking about themselves 
and other people; and if they do they are 
happy in so doing. But is there not many a 
young lady in St. Louis to-day who has seem- 
ingly everything she could desire, who fulfills, 
as far as she sees, all that is demanded of her 
as daughter and sister, and who yet confess- 
es to herself that she is res‘less and dissatis- 
fied? Her days seem to fall asunder. They 
pass one by one, but have no connecting link 
to make a unit of them. She finds herself 
each New Year’s day a year older, but still 
the same. Exactly what she shall do, one 
cannot tell her unless one knows her powers 
and circumstances; but this one can say with 


truth: provided she is doing her best in the. 


circumstances in which she finds herself, her 
vague discontent is only the stirring of unused 
power within her. She can find some work 
that will give it a chance to develop itself. It 
may be in taking her life into her own hands, 
in preparing herself fur some employment, 
and then in becoming an independent member 
of society, able to help and support others, in- 
stead of being always helped and supported. 
It may be in determining, once for all, that 
she will grow mentally year by year by some 
ste.dily-pursued study of something which she 
does not know-—by self-culture through read- 
ing til! she is in communion with the noblest 
thoughts of the noblest men of all time—by 
culture which shall make of her conversation 
and presence a joy to others, and herself to 
herself a perpetual resting-place—by a culture 
which shall enable her to help others wisely 
without danger of doingamore harm than good 
in her charities. Margaret Fuller said truly 
that “women must lift themselves from with- 
in,” if they wanted to be lifted. 

Let her make to herself some one noble. 
grand purpose, for others as for herself—the 
two are the same in the end—and string on it 
her sundered days, Let it be such a purpose 
as she can hold to, and let her have faith that 
her power to see her ideal is the assurance 
thatshe has the power to attainit. And let 


| this purpose run through all her life. Around 
| it, as around a trellis, the finest flowers of ac- 
complishments, of social life, of pleasure, may 
wreathe themselves; but it shall stand behind 
them all. Let it be said of her as of Mrs. 
Browning’s womanly heroine :— 


“In her utmost lightness there is truth, and 
often she speaks lightly, 
And she has a grace in being gay, which 
even mournful souls approve, 
For the root of some grave, earnest thought is 
understruck so rightly 
As to justify the foliage and the waving 
flowers above.” 


In woman's work or man’s work, not the 
what that is done but the how is the question. 
Woman’s chief work is to make herself noble 
and true, brave and earnest; fully to develop 
every power she has, to scorn all littleness and 
meanness, to make herself, in whatever sta- 
tion she may be, worthy of her name. I 
would not urge content. It is rather discon- 
tent that she needs to learn. The seed is dis- 
contented till it forces itself upward to a 
brighter, better, higher life, in stem and leaf; 
and the plant is discontented till it puts forth 
its utmost effort in bud and blossom; and 
the flower is discontented till it concentrates 
its force in the fruit. All great things that 
have been done in the world are the result of 
discontent; not, however, the discontent 
which folds its arms in silence, or utters it- 
self in useless complaint against the present, 
but that noble discontent which, setting a 
steady aim in view, can glorify everything in 
its light—can live so much in the aim that 
the trammels of the present shall seem of 
small account, and yet which can see in that 
same present the only material from which 
the stately future can be reared, and is gladly 
thankful to accept itassuch. To comprehend 
such a life, and then to live it in thought and in 
action, is woman’s work. And when she ac- 
complishes this, she will have no need to trav- 
el far to seek opportunities for her powers, 
for opportunity will become her slave, and 
humbly sue at her feet for acceptance. 





TWO HEALTHY GIRLS. 


Girls brought up with plenty of money, and 
with the habit of having everything done for 
them, are apt to grow delicate, fretful and un- 
healthy by their very indulgence. Of course 
this injures their minds as well as their bodies, 
and sudden poverty would find them without 
either hands or brains to help themselves. 
“Gail Hamilton” describes a couple of girls of 
avery different kind: “I know two girls born 
to ease and wealth. In their early youth they 
were rich, careless, free. They walked, and 
drove, and rode, and hunted, and boated, and 
drank great draughts of happiness and health. 
Presently trouble came. Affairs were involved. 
The stalwart father became a confirmed and 
helpless invalid. Did they sit down and wring 
their hands? Did they go moaning all their 
days, begging men to give them a little sewing, 
alittle copying, a little teaching? Not they. 
They began, in a small way, in acountry town, 
to keep a ‘dry-goods and grocery store.’ They 
were always prompt. They gave fair measure 
and right change. They kept what people 
wanted ; and if anything was called for which 
they had not, they put it down on their list. 
They had the cleanest and nicest grocery for 
miles around. They hired a clerk, and bought 
a horse, and built a house, and are at this mo- 
ment independent property-holders, as well as 
most piquant and agreeable women.” 

A NEW EXPLANATION. 

It has been generally believed that by tho 
act of suttee, Hindoo wives declare their un- 
dying attachment to their husbands, but Dr. 
Cheyer, in his receat work on Indian Medical 
Jurisprudence, traces this custom to a very 
different origin. He brings forward authori- 
ties to show that the Brahmins invented the 
law themselves as an act of self-protection 
against their wives. Before its introduction 
the wives were in the habit of avenging them- 
selves upon their husbands for neglect and 
cruelty by mixing poison with their food, and 
at last things came to such a height that the 
least matrimonial quarrel resulted in the hus- 
band's death. An easier remedy for the evil 
might have been found in permitting the wife 
to eat out of the same dish as her husband, but 
this would have involved too wide adeparture 
from the customs of society; and it must be 
admitted that there is a peculiar refinement 
of cruelty in the expedient adopted which 
would commend itself to the Asiatic mind. Ot 
late years the law of the suttee was occasion- 
ally set at defiance, but the widow cannot alto- 
gether escape the consequences of her hus- 
band’s death. His family degrade her, and 
put her to the most menial duties in the 
house. 


= epee -- 


MAGNETIC ae OF THE FEMALE 
SEX. 


A commander in the Royal mail service 
found his steamer some thirty miles out of her 
course. He was sorely troubled, and could 
not account for the local attraction that had 
sent him so far out of the way. Instruments 
aud calculations appeared equally faultless 
Sorely troubled from having passed a sleepless, 
watchful night, the captain went on deck af- 
ter breakfast. Seeing a lady sitting (as was 
her custom) and working near the binnacle, 
it occurred to him probably the scissors were 





resting on the edge of it. Detecting nothing 
| of the sort, and bent on closer investigation, 
he discovered thas the chair had an iron frame. 
| It also quite reasonably flashed across his mind 
| that the lady’s ample crinoline was extended 
' by steel hoops. So, mustering all his faculties, 
| he exclaimed, with as much forgiveness and as 
little reproach as possible: “Madam, you have, 
by your local attraction, drawn my ship some 
forty miles from her course.” 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 


A Pennsylvania justice has sent a man to 
jail for eight months for soiling a lady’s dress 
by spitting tobacco juice upon it. 


It is thought that 900,000 head of cattle will 
be driven from Texas this season, 500,000 to 
Abilene, and 400,000 to other poiuts, 


Louisiana capitalists have organized an im- 
migration company, with a fund of $250,000, 
to induce foreign settlers to go that way. 


At Strasbourg, on the Guttenberg Square, 
recently, a hole was made by the shock of an 
earthquake eight fee. deep and four feet wide. 


Mrs. Canda, mother of the beautiful girl, 
Charlotte Canda, whose monument stands in 
Greenwood Cemetery, died in France recently. 


How many of our lady readers ever dream- 
ed that we send to Great-Britain, annually, fif- 
teen million dollars in gold for the single article 
of spool cotton ? 


Calvin Bullard. of Boston, has been a mem- 
ber of the Handel and Haydn Society for 48 
years, and in that time never has been absent 
from a rehearsal. 


A piece of land valued at $100,000 has been 
offered in the city of Hartford for the estab- 
lishment of an Astronomical Observatory, by 
one of the wealthy citizens there. 


President Grant has accepted an invitation to 
visit Bangor, Me., October 11, to help celebrate 
the completion of the European and North 
American Railway to St. John. 


The net profits of the recent fair in Boston 
in aid of the French are over $70,000. The 
treasurer retains the money, awaiting a deci- 
sion as to the best means of applying it. 


The Kentucky Judge Cooper, who has just 
decided that negroes are citizens, and as such 
have the right to give evidence in the courts, 
was provost marshal general of Joe Johnston’s 
army. 


One of the large starch factories of Central 
New York has twelve acres of flooring, six 
hundred large cisterns, and twenty miles of 
steam pipe. It turns out more than twenty- 
six tons of starch a day. 


Of the editors of the Cornell Eru—just 
elected by their fellow-students—one is a wait- 
er at Cascadilla place, and one. formerly a 
member of the Maine Legislature, is now 
working his way through college. 


Much interest is beginning to be manifested 
in the scientific world in regard to the transit 
of Venus, which takes place in 1874. Ger- 
many and Russia are to unite in sending out 
commissioners to observe the transit. 


Asa lady was looking at a burning building 
in Brookville, Canada, afew evenings ago, she 
fancied that she saw a man fall through the 
roof into the flames, and so greatly was she 
shocked that she fell to the sidewalk dead. 


It is stated that after the recent discourse 
of Rev. Dr. Sturtevant, of Illinois College, in 
the pulpit of Henry Ward Beecher, a cullec- 
tion amounting to $10,000 was taken up for 
Be benefit of the new professorship of the col- 
lege. 


Senator Sumner will remain in Washington 
until about the first of July, or,as he says, un- 
til the weather becomes 80 hot as to be unen- 
durabie, and thus compel him to seek a cooler 
latitude. He is revising the third volume of 
his complete addresses, etc. 


A vain effort was made to dispense with 
women members of the government of the 
Unitarian Association this week, and Mrs. 
James Freeman Clarke and Mrs, Frederick 
T’. Gray were elected by handsome votes, and 
another came within one vote of it. 


James Buckley, the great banjo tutor, says 
that Thalberg, while in this country, gave 
much time and attention to the study of the 
banjo, and was his most promising pupil. He 
possessed a wonderfu' faculty of improvisation, 
and wrote several symphonies for the instru- 
ment. 


A considerable quantity of the coal recent- 
ly discovered on the [sthmus has been brought 
to Aspinwall and tested by the engineers of 
English and American steamers, All bear 
witness tu its remarkable exvellence. It is 
said to be equal to the best English cannel 
coal, and much superior to Cuinberland cval. 


Some very remarkable cures of paralysis 
have been effected by the waters of the mag- 
netic springs near Lansing, Mich, These wa- 
ters are so powerful, it is saic', that a piece of 
iron or steel put into them at once becomes a 
strong magnet. Chief Justice Chase and Gen. 
Hooker are on their way to become magnets. 


A Vermonter has bad three dollars award- 
ed to hiw for being butted over a fence by his 
neighbor's bull. The smalluess of the sum is 
due to the plaintiff’s avowal that he was try- 
ing tu get over the fence as quickly as possible, 
sv that the bull only helped him in carrying 
<= an intention conceived of his own free 
will. 


Somebody, who professes to have made an 
industiious investigation of the subject, de- 
clares that Boston girls, as a rule, are the 
most intellectual, New York girls the most 
stylish, Brooklyn girls the most *‘flirtatious,” 
Philadelphia girls the most ladylike, Balti- 
more girls the prettiest, and Chicago girls the 
most extravagant. 


According to the law of England, as inter- 
preted by the Court of Chancery, in a recent 
case, a dead father has more jurisdiction over 
a child’s education than a living mother. A 
widowed mother bas no rights that the rela- 
tives of a deceased husband are bound to re- 
spect. “Her duty is to bring up her child ac 

cording to the faith which the father professed 
when he was alive,even though she utterly 
disapproves of it,” says the court. 











Most of the Southern emigrants to Brazil 
and Mexico, who left the United States be- 
cause the war of the rebellion was pot suc- 
cessful, have returned, and the rest are reduced 
to beggary. One of these emigrants, who had 
been an influential man in the South,.a prom- 
inent politician, and mayor of his native city, 
sells bad spirits to thieves in low groggeries in 
Rio Janeiro. 


Grace Greenwood has been looking at the 
heavens through the telescope of the Washing- 
ton Observatory. In writing about her obser- 
vations to the Golden Age, she exclaims with 
great appropriateness: “They are bigger and 
brighter worlds than ours—those planets of 
the first order. I wonder if they are really 
higher and happier. Are there no Red Repub- 
licans in Mars ?—no prize-fighters in belted 
Jupiter?—no whiskey-rings in Saturn ?—no 
Laura Fairs in Venus?” 


Mr. William M. Evarts introduced William 
C. Bryant at the banquet to Baron Gerolt, in 
New York, the other night, as “a great scholar 
and a great author, who never forgets any- 
thing that he ever learned, and is constantly 
teaching others what they never knew; one 
who translates poems written 3000 years ago, 
and one who has written poems that will be 
translated 3000 years hence into the tongue of 
‘a nation that holds as much relation to us 
as we do to Greece.”’ 


‘“‘home,” after an absence of twenty-eight years 
in South America, whither he fled to avoid 
punishment for aiding slaves to escape. He 
tound that his wife, supposing him dead, mar- 
ried again twenty years ago, but her second 
husband had died on the very night of his ar- 
rival. So leaving her to bury her dead in 
(perhaps blissful) ignorance, he sought out his 
daughter, who is the wife of a messenger in 
the Internal Revenue Commissioner’s office, 
— with her rejoiced as one returned from the 
ead. 


Wm. F. Channing, M. D., and his sister, 
Mrs. Mary Channing Eustis, have given the 
Public Library of Boston nearly 300 volumes 
and over 2000 pamphlets, which belonged to 
their father, the Rev. Wm. Ellery Channing, 
D.D. Many of the volumes were purchased 
in Europe for Dr. Channing by the late Ed- 
ward Everett. The collection illustrates very 
fully the phases of the Unitarian controversy 
of Dr. Channing’s day, and the pampblets, tak- 
en in connection with such as the library 
had before, form a very valuable series, illus- 
trative of that theological movement in this 
country and in England. 


To make ice-cream in the country: Scald 
two quarts of fresh milk—if a little cream be 
added all the better. Stir well to keep from 
burning; beat up four to eight , according 
to convenience, and pour the scalding milk on 
the egys, stirring well; when cold add sugar 
and flavor to suit the taste; pour the cold con- 
tents intoa deep tin pail or can, holding about 
three quarts, put on the cover and set in an 
ordinary wooden pail; pound up the ice to 
the size of hens’ eggs and less, pack it around 
the tin can, mixing in about one pint of salt; 
pack this till it reaches nearly the top of the 
can containing the mixture to be frozen, but 
be careful none enters it; now move the pail 
by means of the bail, lifting the cover occa- 
sivnally to scrape off the frozen cream on the 
inside, so that other portions may come in 
contact with the freezing surface. From fif- 
teen to twenty minutes will be sufficient, aud 
the dish may be served up at once, or set 
away, without removing from the wooden 
pail, in a cool place for several hours, covered 
with a flannel cloth. 


Mrs. James T. Fields, the prime mover in 
the establishment of the “Holly Tree Inn” on 
Cambridge street, which furnishes many of 
the articles obtained at restaurants, except 
liquors, at about half the usual restaurant 


‘| price, may be congratulated on the great prac- 


tical it is accomplishing among the la- 
boring classes there. It gives good tea and 
coffee, for instance, at 5c a cup; soup 5c a 
bowl; cold meat, either ham, roast or corned 
beef, with bread and butter, 10c; pies, 5c a 
During the summer they will alsu have 
ce-cream at 5c a glass. Two hundred men 
from a neighboring manufactory dine daily at 
the “Holly Tree,” many of whom previously 
trequented the drinking-saloons in the vicini- 
ty. Some of these places have been compel- 
led to close for lack of patronage, and the new 
movement is thus unexpectedly carrying on a 
genuine temperance reformation. The sew- 
ing and shop girls, who have hard work to 
keep soul and budy together, are firm friends 
and steady patrons of the “Holly Tree.” The 
movement has been so successful that cheap 
eating-houses on the same plan are to be es- 
tablished by benevolently disposed individuals 
in different parts of the city, which, it is hoped, 
will eventually be nearly self-sustaining, 











VOICI! 


“OAK HALL.” 


AVIS PARTICULIER 


HABILLEMENTS! 


POUR HOMMES ET ENFANTS. 


+ A des prix extraordinaires 4 bon marché. 
Véfements complets pour enfants! 
Vestes, Pantalons courts ou longs, Blouses de tout 
genre; Costumes Marins, Etoffes en piecés pour véte- 
ments sur mesure. 


Prix Fixe. 


Toutes les marchandises, qui ne conviennent pas, 
sont échangées immédiatement. 


32, 34, 36,38 RUE DU NORD, 
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A Washington negro has just returned |” 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
IS _ UNQUESTIONA- 
BLY the known and 


MACHINE, for all 
kinds of work, heavy or 
"eht, and the most pop- 






— 
This practical and eas- 
ily managed Machine 
of tim > d aoe a 
me an 
‘ d io! att 4 
, and inventive gen- 
ius have been aevoted to its j 
til sow, with mprovement for years, 
ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 
our present ‘‘Lock-stitch’’ Machine has ual in th 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON'S i Reliable, 
Economical and Noiseless. It answers h3 wants of 
So pouceheld compet. It nes ressived the HIGH- 
E over all—as a Famil ne—o: 
both oo ot Aw Aspen. a hes » 
able and active nts and Canvasse 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, theenghons 
New England. Machines sold on installments; terms 
favorable. Apply to 
Ii. C. IIAYDEN, Agent, 

Office, No. 228 Washiugton Street, Bosten, 

Mar. 2. ly 


United Piano Makers’ 








[CHARTE:.ED NEW YORK, MAY, 1860.] 
CELEBRATED AND WORLD-RENOWNED, 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


GOLD MEDAL, 


Greatly Improved Patent Agraffe, with 
fall Iron Frame and Overstrung Bass, 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Pianos are remarkable for evenness, splendid 
and elastic touch, for their fine, silvery and singing 
quality of tone, for extraordinary fullness and body of 
tone throughout the scale; and have the endorse- 
ment of most of the leading pianists and musical art- 
ists all over the country. These pianos can only be 
obtained at 


FRED. ZUCHTMANN, 


238 Washington &t., Boston. 
Mar. 11. 3m 


Woman Suffrage Tracts, 
PUBLISHED BY 

The American Woman Suffrage Associa= 

tion. 

No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1960. 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 
July 19, 1867. 

JOHN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 
“Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet?’’ 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1859. 

SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condil- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts.” New 
and revised edition. 

GEORGE F, HOAR—“Woman’s Right and 
the Public Welfare.” Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
April 14, 1869, 

JOHN HOOKER—“The Bible and Woman 
Suffrage.” 

No.8. GEO. WM. CURTIS—“Fair Play for Wo- 
men.’’ Delivered before the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, New York, May 
12, 1870. 

For sale at the office of the 


Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston, 

Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun-® 
dred. 

0G? Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 

Also, JOHN STUART MILL’S late admirable 
work, “Tue SUBJECTION OF WoMEN.” 25 cents, or 
80 cents by mail. Feb. 18, 


No, 2. 


No. 3. 


No. 4. 
No. i. 


No. 6. 


No. 7. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


Inserted on a PATENT SOFT or FLEXIBLE R™JB- 
BER for the inside of plates, making it easier and 
more secure than any other method. 


THE MOST DIFFICULT CASES SOLICITED. 
Teeth Extracted by the use of 
NITROUS OXYD GAS. 


Sawyer & Lane, 


SURGEON DENTISTS, 
12 Winter St., Boston, Mass, 

N.B. Dr. J. W. Sawyer has been appointed Sole 
Agent for the sale of OFFICE RIGHTS,,for the N. E, 
States, for the 

PATENT SOFT OR FLEXIBLE RUBBER. 

July 2. ly 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 
neiete eg > es shill and experience to 
CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 
Com taee tae” «=—- Gestion. 

Office Hours from 10 A. M.to 4 P. M., Saturdays 
and Sundays excepted. ly Jan, 15. 


‘ 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 
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Woman $ Gournal. 


“Baton, "Boston, Chicago ago and St. 3 Loni, June 10, sn. 


The friends of the Woman seaiion ement have done well | 
' 


for this JovrNat in the past. It isread by thousands 


many are so circumstanced that they do not need any 
compensation. The cause is dear to them and they 


will work for it. But there are others with whom | 


time is money; and we desire to lay before this class 
some inducement to work for the JovrNaL. It is 
proper that they should be compensated for their time 
and trouble. As an inducement for such to work 
for the Woman’s JourNAL, we offer the following 
splendid premiums! 


EXTRA SILVER PLATED WARE! 


For onx new cash subscriber, we will give either o 


the following articles :— 

1 Extra Silver Fisted Plain Dessert Spoon. 

7; * a “Table Spoon. 

5s * * “Tipped Salt Spoons. 

) e sad Mustard Spoon. 

3° aa - Pickle Fork. 

For Two new cash subscribers, we will give either of 

the following articles :— 

1 Extra Silver Plated aetite Dessert Spoon. 

1 ° ” Table Spoon. 

2 “ * * Salt Spoons. 

2 sa aa Mustard Spoons. 

1 sag " ” Olive Nut Pick. 

1 « ad o Tipped Gravy Ladle. 


For THREE cash subscribers, we will give either of 
the following articles :— 
6 Extra Gaver Pi'd Sipped or Antique Tea Spoons. 


3 ° o Dessert Spoons. 

3 * “ . oad Table Spoons. 

2 Oval Solid Handle Butter Knife. 
1 “ sad “ Oyster Ladle (medium size.) 
1 ” sa “ Oval or Gothic Pie Knife. 

1 * Child's Knife, Fork & Spoon (in case). 


For FIVE new cash subscribers, we will give either 
of the following articles :— 
1 Dozen Double Silver Plated Dessert Spoons. 
6 “ Antique Dott Plated Dessert Spoons, 
é 6 o “ Table Spoons. 
¢ * ad " ag Dessert Forks. 
6 Tipped Extra plated Table Forks. 
1 Oval Beaded Cake Knife. 
1 Extra Silver Plated Breakfast Castor, 3 bottles. 
For sEVEN new cash subscribers, we will give either 
of the following articles :— 
1 Dozen Antique Extra Silver Pl'd Table Spoons. 
1 “ Tipped oa ” Dessert Forks. 
3 * a ” ad Table Forks. 
| es Oval “ Tea Knives (solid handle). 
1 Eaten Silver Plated Cake Basket (medium size). 
1 “ Dinner Castor, 6 bottles. 
1 ad « Chased Butter Dish. 
The above silver ware is of the best quality of plated 
goods, of the kinds mentioned, and will give entire sat- 


isfaction. 
CROQUET SETS. 


For rour new cash subscribers, we will give 1 Com- 
mon set of Croquet. 

For s1x new cash subscribers, we will give 1 extra 
good set of Croquet. 

LE CERCLE. 

For s1x new cash subscribers, we will give one 
polished maple set of Le Cercle. Retail price TEN 
DOLLARS. This is a new and popular game. 

For TWELVE new cash subscribers, we will give one 
extra rock maple set of Le Cercle. 

PRANG’S CHROMOS. 

For Two new cash subscribers, we will give a Chro- 
mo 9 by 12 inches in size, entitled “Power of Music.” 
Very pretty. 

For rour new subscribers, we will give a chromo 
called “Wild Roses.” 12 by 9 inches. Beautiful. 

“For 81x new cash subscribers, we will give a chro- 
mo called “The Kid's Play-Ground,” size 11 by 17} 
inches. Price $6.00. Very beautiful. 

For FIVE new cash subscribers, we will give a very 
handsome chromo by Rosa Bonheur, (cattle scene) 
“Morning” or “Evening,” size 12 by 18 inches. 

For TEN new cash subscribers, we will give an elegant 
chromo, called “Sunlight in Winter,” size 24 by 16 
inches. Price $12. Very beautiful. 

For s1x new cash subscribers, we will give either 
chromo, “The Unconscious Sleeper’’ or “‘The Baby in 
Trouble.” Size 13 by 16 inches. Price $6.00. Very 


pretty. 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


For TWELVE new cash subscribers, we will give a 
copy of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
CLOTHES-WRINGER. 


For srx new cash subscribers, we will give an ex- 
cellent Clothes-wringer. 
Those who desire articles sent by express must pay 
express charges, on receipt of the goods. 
Address, Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
WomMAn’s JOURNAL, No. 3 Tremont Place, 
Boston, Mass. 








SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 


For ONE new subscriber, we will give 
Prang’s beautiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or 
the Rescue ;” price $1.50. 

For Two new subscribers we will give 
Prang’s steel engraving, “Our Women Warri- 
ors,” worth $3.00. 

For TEN new subscribers, we will give 
Prang’s fine new chromo, “Boyhood of Lin- 
coln,”? worth $15.00, 








ELEGANT PIANO AT AUCTION. 

The magnificent $1000 Piano so generously 
donated by Mr. A. M. McPhail to the New 
England Woman Suffrage Bazar was drawn 
last week by Mr. Henry B. Blackwell. 


' est possible additional amount of money for 
Blackwell | from Mrs. Wilbour, the President of Sorosis, 


| the Woman Suffrage cause, Mr. 


| will sell the Piano at auction to the highest 
| biddey, at the office of the WomAN’s JOURNAL, 
| on Wednesday, June 14,at 12 M., and will pay 
over to the New England Woman Suffrage 


Association the entire sum realized over and 


| above what the Piano has actually cost him. 
every week. We shall appreciate every effort made | 


tend the circulation of this paper. Of course | 
go sei os | reasonable price, and at the same time by so 


doing to aid the New England Woman Suf- 


All who wish to buy a first-class Piano at a 


frage Association, are invited to attend the 
auction on Wednesday, June 14, at 12 M., at 
the office of the WoMAN’s JoURNAL, No. 3 
Tremont Place, where the Piano can be ex- 
amined at any time before the sale. 








THE NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB. 


The last meeting of Anniversary Week was 
the annual meeting of the New England Wo- 
men’s Club, which was held on Saturday 
morning, at the Old South Chapel, Freeman 
place. Among the gentlemen present were 
Rev. Henry Ireson of England, Rev. Dr. Cord- 
ner of Montreal, Rev. C. B. Brigham of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, Revs. James Freeman Clarke, 





| Charles Lowe, and “Warrington.” 


Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, the President 
of the association, occupied the chair, and 
opened the session by reading her annual aJ- 
dress. 

She wished to disabuse the public of the 
idea that the Club was a center for criticism, or 
that it was exclusive and unnecessarily diffi- 
cult of access. The terms of admission are 
simply the proposal by some of their members, 
and the proposed immediately receives a cor- 
dial invitation. As the presiding officer she 
had striven to carry out the purposes of the 
association as far as she was able, and from 
the treatment she had received she was sure 
there could be no truth in the statement that 
a republic of women would be ungrateful. 
She spoke of the future social gatherings of 
the association, among which she said it was 
proposed to give areception to Miss Louisa 
Alcott and Sarah Clarke on their return home. 

The next thing in order was the report of 
the Committee on Art and Literature, which 
was read by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and de- 
tailed the literary exercises which had been 
given before the Club during the year. 

Miss Abby W. May presented the report of 
the Committee on Work, which treated of 
the several discussions which had taken place 
before the Club during the year, and detailed 
at some length the plan of the codperative 
building association recently incorporated, for 
the purpose of cheapening homes for the work- 
ing people. Already $65,000 had been sub- 
scribed to carry out its project, and $200,000 
was needed. Allusion was also made to the 











In order to make the Piano realize the larg- 


table which the Club furnished for the French 
Fair. 

The report of the Treasurer was also read 
by Miss May, showing the balance on hand 
from last year of $108.94, which, included with 
the receipts of the year, amounted to $2284.23; 
the expenditures amounted to $2197.82, leav. 
ing a balance in the treasury of $86.41. 

A committee was appointed to nominate 
officers for the ensuing year, and during their 
absence the meeting was entertained by some 
remarks by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, the Rev. 
Henry Ireson, Mrs. Margaret Lucas and Mrs. 
Celia Burleigh. 

Mrs. Cheney spoke of the work of the En- 
tertainment Committee, simply enumerating 
the several literary entertainments with which 
the Club had been favored. She expressed 
her gratitude to those who had accepted in- 
vitations to favor them with essays and other 
literary entertainment. She said the great 
question with regard to the work of the Club 
was, whether it made lifericher. She thought 
they could answer it in the affirmative. 

Rev. Henry Ireson, of England, briefly ad- 
dressed those present, upon the reputation the 
Club had gained on the other side of the wa- 
ter. With reference to women speaking in 
public, he said he thought the world ought 
to be willing to listen to all the wisdom they 
could get, and he never thought all the wisdom 
was confined toone sex. No woman degraded 
herself by coming forward and doing the work 
for which God had fitted her. 

Mrs. Howe called upon Mrs. Margaret Lu- 
cas, the sister of John and Jacob Bright, to 
let them know what English women look like, 
and how they speak when they speak. She 
expressed her pleasure at being present at the 
gathering. She was particularly glad to hear 
from her countryman, Mr. Ireson, as she* 
thought him more liberal than most English 
gentlemen. She appealed to the Club to turn 
their attention to the subject of temperance, 
as one of the most important matters of the 
time. She thought the Club had been mis- 
represented in the newspapers, and hoped 


they would treat the Club more truthfully in | 
Mrs. Cheney moved that the | 


the future. 
President be instructed to prepare a letter of 


congratulation for Mr. Ireson and Mrs. Lucas | 


to carry back with them to the women of Eng- 
land. 


Mrs. Celia Burieigh was introduced as the | 
President of the Brooklyn Club and a repre- | 











work of the two Clubs. She read a letter 


stating that it had about one. hundred and 
thirty members, composed of two distinct 
classes; one to be encouraged and sustained, 
and the other to encourage and sustain, and the 
members of the two were constantly changing 
places. The tendency of Sorosis was to break 
down mere society barriers. Education was 
what they got out of Sorosis. Mrs. Burleigh 
referred to the great amusement which the 
idea of a woman’s club furnished to the press, 
and stated that the origin of Sorosis came 
from a refusal to admit women at the Dickens 
dinner, The Brooklyn Club grew out of Soro- 
sis, although some interesting differences had 
cropped out between them. She read the 
pledge of Sorosis, which bound them to give 
their name and allegiance to Sorosis as long as 
they could promote its interests, and spoke of 
the difficulty they found in expressing just 
what they meant, as there was no word in 
the language to express the relations between 
women which fraternity expressed between 
men. The Brooklyn Club had been called a 
solid chunk of philanthropy, and it had started 
a home for business women. One striking dif- 
ference between the Brooklyn and New York 
clubs and that of Boston was that the former 
relied upon their own members for the literary 
entertainment, and seldom had any aid from 
outside. The great object of the clubs was ed- 
ucation, and the promotion of true social in- 
tercourse, and the consequent reformation of 
society. There never was an age since the 
world began when there was so much for wo- 
man to do. 

In response to the query as to what the So- 
rosis Ciub did with gentlemen, she said they 
were not admitted as members, but each lady 
was permitted an escort at the social gather- 
ings. She explained that the dinner at Del- 
monico’s was kept up because it was cheaper 
than to hire a permanent room for the associa- 
tion. Gentlemen were admitted as associate 
members to the Brooklyn Club, The expenses 
of Sorosis were defrayed by the admission fees, 
which were placed at five dollars, one-half that 
of the Boston Club. Neither of the societies 
was in debt, and Sorosis had quite a full 
treasury. 

Rev. Mr. Brigham of Ann Arbor was intro- 
duced, and spoke of the woman’s club of Ann 
Arbor, which had been in existence for five 
years, and was called the Ladies’ Library As- 
sociation. They had literary exercises and 
inexpensive entertainments. No gentlemen 
were admitted to the meetings upon any con- 
sideration. He also alluded to the experiment 
of admitting women to the Michigan Univer- 
sity. The first woman who was admitted took 
her place with a regiment of 1111 men, and at 
present there were thirty-four ladies in the 
institution. The only objections urged at first 
were the morality of the cotducation of the 
sexes, and the alleged intellectual difference 
between the sexes, and after a year and a half 
or two years’ trial both objections had been re- 
moved. At the last semi-annual examination 
every one of the ladies passed a good exami- 
nation, and of the seventy-eight graduates of 
the medical department, the only lady stood 
second on the list, and in the difficulties of 
the dissecting-room she stood first. It had in 
no wise lowered the standard of the Univer- 
sity, and no one had any idea that it would 
be in any way degraded by the admission of 
women. 

Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody presented the re- 
port of the nominating committee as follows: 
For President, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe; for Re- 
cording Secretary, Mrs. Lucia M. Peabody; for 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss F, MacDaniel; 
for Treasurer, Mrs. Samuel E. Sewall; Vice- 
Presidents, Mrs. Ednah D, Cheney, Mrs. Caro- 
line M. Severance, Mrs. James Freeman 
Clarke, Mrs. Ralph Waldo Emerson, Miss Lucy 
Goddard, Miss Abby W. May, Miss Elizabeth 
P. Peabody, Mrs. Josiah Quincy, Mrs. Robert 
C. Waterston, Mrs. B. F. Brooks, Mrs. Isaac 
Ames, Mrs. F. O. Cooke; and for Directors, 
Miss Jane Alexander, Mrs, S. A. Brown, Mrs. 
Arthur French, Mrs. Anna A. Lodge, Mrs. 
Nina Moore, Mrs. Harriet Putnam, Mrs. 
Charles Porter, Mrs. C. B. Raymond, Miss Car- 
oline Richards, Mrs. M. C. Sawyer, Mrs. Sam- 
uel Sewall, Miss Sarah Southwick, Mrs, 
George S. Tolman, Mrs. Samuel Wells, Mrs. A. 
G. Woolson, Mrs. E. W. Holmes. After these 
officers had veen unanimously elected, the 
Club adjourned to their rooms shortly after 1 
o’clock to partake of a lunch. 


| es A ee 
THE TREATY OF OF WASHINGTON. 


The frorid has really 1 made progress, when 
two great nations, through their chosen repre- 
sentatives, come together in aconciliatory spir- 
it, td talk over their mutual controversies, and 
international disputes, with a view to settling 
them amicably. It shows that the world is at 
last weary of the devastations of war—that it 
Longs for some way of settling international 
quarrels that is more in harmony with the gen- 
ius of modern civilization than that furnished 


| by armies, and men-of-war, and gunboats. 


After years of clashing, and angry but impo- 
tent diplomatic skirmishing, England and 
America have honestly, and in a spirit of mu- 
tual concession, decided to settle their griev- 
ances peaceably. Both nations felt that in this 


sentative of Sorosis, and gave a sketch of the ‘ afternoon of the nineteenth century, neither 





had onatiiaan 3 against the other serious 
enough to warrant war between them. That 
the highest good of the world called for peace 
between the two countries—that they, the 
foremost Christian people en the globe, could 
not afford the waste of life and property, and 
the moral, social and intellectual deterioration 
always consequent on war. And therefore, 
although in detail the treaty of Washington 
may bear hard on localities and individuals in 
our own country, and although some portions 
of the English people may carp at it, and 
though it may even have to be modified in de- 
tail, it is, as a whole, indicative of great prog- 
ress, It marks a point of departure that is 
full of promise to the whole world. 

If England and America can thus settle their 
own disputes by concession and arbitration, 
why may they not, at no distant day, offer their 
services toward harmonizing the threatening 
differences of other nations? Will not their 
example show all belligerent countries how to 
avoid war? And if two nations can consent 
to submit all their mutual controversies to a 
High Joint Commission for negotiation, why 
may not, by-and-by, the federated nations 
of the world do the same thing? 

Never has the world been more weary of 
war than now, while there are fresh in its mem- 
ory the wars of the Crimea, and of the great 
Rebellion, the sickening details of the Franco- 
Prussian conflict, and the appalling horrors 
of the Paris insurrection. The orations of 
Decoration Day were full of aspirations for 
permanent peace within our own boundaries. 
And even the speeches of the great generals 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, during 
its late week of reiinion, all pulsated with the 
universal weariness of bloodshed and the uni- 
versal yearning for peace that shall be wide 
as the world, and lasting astime. The women 
of the Old World are imploring that there 
may be no more war; and their impassioned 
prayers are echoed by the women of the New 
World, who are yet clad in weeds for their mil- 
lion dead, that have made Southern soil billowy 
with their graves. Is not this weariness of 
war, this longing for peace, and this grand ex- 
ample now being set by England and America, 
prophetic of the “good time coming,” when 
the nations shall learn war no more ? 





WOMAN AND ANNIVERSARY WEEK. 


We can easily remember the time when the 
meetings of Anniversary Week had no refer- 
ence whatever to women, and when women 
were debarred all participation in them, save 
as spectators. Through all debates and dis- 
cussions, reports and sermons, prayers and ex- 
hortations, they were expected to sit like deaf 
mutes, emulating, in their decorous silence, 
their own good little children at home, whom 
they had trained “to be seen and not heard.” 
And when the discussions of the anniversary 
meetings were adjourned to their own parlors, 
it was hardly considered proper fur them to 
lift up their voices in the home deliberations, 
among so many gentlemen. They were not 
expected to have any opinions of their own— 
the charm of their characters was to be char- 
acterless. ‘T'o offer their own views in opposi- 
tion to any expressed by the great D. D.’s, 
would have been deemed profanation. 

Nous avons changé tout cela. Women are 
now not only recognized in the anniversary 
meetings, invited to sit on the platform and 
in the pulpit, but they are elected to fill offices 
of the various associations—they are urged to 
take part in the deliberations—to deliver ser- 
mons and addresses on some of the anniversa- 
ry occasions. More than this, they hold meet- 
ings of their own, in their own interests, pre- 
side over these meetings themselves, offer and 
discuss resolutions, and make addresses, con- 
ducting their meetings as ably and as interest- 
ingly as men do theirs. If we should judge 
from the attendance, we should say even more 
$0. 

On looking over the accounts of meetings 
held last week, we were surprised to see how 
many of them related to women, or were in 
part carried on by women. We append a 
brief report of some of them. 

One of the most interesting meetings of 
Anniversary Week was that of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions, on Thursday, the large au- 
dience being composed wholly of women. 
This board has organized auxiliary societies 
in San Francisco and Montreal, and is pub- 
lishing a quarterly called Life and Light,which 
circulates 6000 copies. Miss West, a returned 
missionary, spoke hopefully of the progress of 
missionary work in Turkey. 

The annual festival of the Unitarian denom- 
ination was attended by 2000 persons in Bos- 
ton Music Hall, Thursday evening of Anniver- 
sary Week. William T. Davis of Plymouth pre- 
sided, and addresses were made by several em- 
inent clergymen, and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
who made one of her very best and brightest 
speeches. What necessity was there for the 
managers of the festival to follow Scripture so 
literally as to bring forward the “best wine at 
the close” of their feast? We remained till 
the last moment, hoping to hear Mrs. Howe, 
but car-time arrived before she was introduced, 
and with a “goodly company,’’ we were com- 
pelled to dash to the depot ata break-neck 
pace to avoid the horror of a night in Boston. 

The Secretary of the New England Female 
Moral Reform Society, which held its meeting 





during Anniversary Week, reports that the so- 
ciety is doing a good work in finding employ- 
ment and giving encouragement to many who 
would otherwise sink into poverty and vice, 
The speeches at the meetings of this society 
all deprecated the bondage of women to dress, 
regarding it a most fruitful source of vice. 
The views of Judge Smith and Rev. Gilbert 
Haven, regarding the “social evil”—holding 
men equally responsible with women for lapses 
from virtue—were indorsed, as was the North 
End mission at Boston. The society has ex- 
pended $4437 during the past year, and has 
$445 on hand. 

The receipts of the Universalist publishing- 
house, now free from debt and actively at 
work, are $49,625 for the year, the profits 
amounting to $5277. It was decided to trans- 
fer the property of the concern to a board of 
trustees, of whom Mrs. T, W.Wason, of Spring- 
field, was chosen one, Rev. Dr. Miner being 
made chairman of the board. 

Among the Directors of the AmericanUni- 
tarian Association elected for the next year 
are the names of Mrs. Frederick T. Gray and 
Mrs. James Freeman Clarke of Boston. They 
were elected by handsome majorities, and an- 
other lady lacked only one vote of election to 
the same office with them. This recognition 
of woman’s rights called out a lively debate, 
it being claimed by the opponents of the 
measure that, as the Committee’s business 
was principally to raise money, good business 
men were wanted for it. 

We have given a detailed report of the 
annual meeting of the New England Woman’s 
Club elsewhere. In addition to these, women 
took part in and were elected to offices in the 
Peace Society, the “Free Religious Associa- 
tion,” and the “Radical Club.’’ They also 
took part in prayer and conference meetings, 
served on committees, and in various ways 
helped carry on the anniversary meetings, 
which can no longer do without them. Who 
will say that the Woman Suffrage agitation 
has had no influence, even if it has not yet at- 
tained all that it seeks for, and will yet win? 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Zion’s Herald thinks that “Claflin and 
Howe” (Gov. Claflin and Mrs. Julia Ward) 
would be a good ticket for the Republicans this 
fall. 


Earl De Grey and Sir Stafford Northcote 
visited the Franklin School, in Washington, a 
few days since, and after witnessing the exer- 
cises of the male and female pupils, admitted 
the fact that the system and management of 
our public schools were superior to those of 
England. 





The Examiner and Chronicle says that the 
franchise for women will double the Catholic 
vote. No doubt of it; and the Protestant 
vote, too. And it should remember that the 
“baser sort” are generally opposed to the re- 
form; we never heard of a liquor-seller that 
favored it. —Independent. 


Gen. Butler's “Essex District” was the 
birthplace of Whittier, Garrison, Cushing, 
the Rey. Drs. Nehemiah Adams, A. P. Pea- 
body, S. H. Tyng, Gardiner Spring, the Misses 
Elizabeth Stuart? Phelps, Lucy Larcom, Gail 
Hamilton, and smaller literary fry innumera- 


ble. 


The Chicago Post says that Rev. J. D. Ful- 
ton, when recently in that city, spent an even- 
ingin Farwell Hall in pointing out many per- 
ils in the pathway of the women who seek 
for glory in public places, and that the women 
went away very sorrowful and very thonght- 
ful. , 


The Springfield Republican says that Prof. 
J. H. Seelye of Amherst College takes his 
stand unqualifiedly in favor of Woman Suf- 
frage, but that he says he does not train in the 
same regiment as Wendell Phillips. President 
Stearns of the same college came out for Wo- 
man Suffrage some two or three years ago. 


We would advise all lovers of flowers, and of 
the sentiments which they lend themselves so 
beautifully to illustrate, to call at Miss Mac- 
Daniel’s room, No. 32 Studio building, and see 
her collection made in Europe. We believe 
Miss MacDaniel is willing to impart her practi- 
cal process for preserving the color in flowers 
—an art peculiar to herself. 


Mrs. Stowe’s novel, “Pink and White Tyran- 
ny,” which has been running through Old and 
New, may be expected early in July. She is 
now putting the finishing touches to it, and 
elaborating the magazine print in various 
parts. It is predicted that it will be almost as 
powerful a novel as her “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’ 
It deals with man slavery, and its mission is 
to relieve mankind from the oppressive thrall- 
dom of extravagant and frivolous woman. 


At the great meeting of the Baptist denomi- 
nation just held in Chicago, a resolution was 
adopted declaring thgt white and colored chil- 
dren ought to enjoy equally and without dis- 
crimination the advantages of free schools and 
religious seminaries. But a large number of 
Southern ministers and laymen afterwards ap- 
pearing at the Convention, the vote was recon- 
sidered, and the resolution defeated. Such ac- 
tion on the part of a religious denomination is 
amazing and disgraceful. 


At the recent “yearly meeting’ of the 
Friends in Philadelphia, they resolved to ap- 
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point hereafter on the “governing committee” 
of the society, men and women, in equal num- 
bers. They have always allowed women to 
speak in their meetings, whenever the spirit 
bas moved them. Another important step 
taken by the meeting was to make the manu- 
facture or sale of spirituous liquor, by a mem- 
ber, cause for expulsion. And finally, they 
protested against the use of tobacco. 


There is a female medical college established 
in Boston; women are studying medicine, and 
the want of female physicians is daily growing ; 
yet the means of fitting them to the same 
degree that men are prepared is denied. The 
Boston city government refuses to admit wo- 
men medical students to the clinics of the City 
Hospital, for no better reason than that they 
are women. The studious women of Boston 
are compelled to go to Philadelphia, New York 
and Ann Arbor to fit themselves for the prac. 
tice of medicine. 


The Tiffin, O., Tribune says: “A small but 
highly intelligent audience met at National 
Hall, last Friday evening, to listen to a lecture 
by Miss Jane O. DeForest, upon the subject 
of Woman Suffrage. For strength of argu- 
ment, purity of sentiment, and beauty of ex- 
pression, we have never heard it excelled. 
We predict for Miss DeForest a bright future. 
With education, energy and right on her side 
she must succeed.” The readers of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL are familiar with Miss De- 
Forest’s name, as she has often written for its 
columns. 


Grace Greenwood, who is sadly out of health 
this spring, from over-work, contemplates a 
trip across the country to the Pacific this sum- 
mer, taking in her way the Mormons, the Yo- 
Semite, the Rocky Mountains, and the Indians 
—if the latter do not interfere with her pro- 
gramme, by taking her. Our readers may 
hope to hear from her, “as she goes marching 
on.” Enpassant, there has been some inquiry 
concerning her disappearance from the col- 
umns of the New York Tribune. It is a mat- 
ter of money, merely. Grace writes for the 
New York Times, now, which pays her better 
than the Tribune did. 


The friends of Miss Kate Field have been 
shocked and saddened by the news of the sud- 
den death of her mgther, who accompanied 
her to Europe, but died on the day of the 
steamer’s touching Queenstown. When they 
left she was appavently in her usual health, 
and the cause of her sudden death can only 
be surmised. Mrs. Field was a very intelli- 
gent, sweet, woman, the widow of a theatri- 
cal manager and actor and newspaper writer, 
who twenty years ago was very popular and 
successful both East and West, but resident 
mainly at St. Louis; and she herself was at 
one time an actress. She was very much de- 
voted to her daughter, and her daughter to 
her, and her sudden death will of course 
change all Miss Field’s plans for her summer 
in England. 


It is said that there are thirteen hundred or 
more justices of the peace, in Boston alone. 
The functions of nine-tenths of all these of- 
ficials begin and end with the simple acts of 
taking affidavits and acknowledging deeds, 
which require neither learning nor experience 
beyond the rangé of any very moderately in- 
telligent woman. Justices of the peace have 
no criminal, and but a very narrow civil juris- 
diction, which only a very few of them ever 
wish or have an opportunity to exercise. They 
may also join persons in marriage. Those, 
therefore, who are worrying themselves lest 
Mrs. Howe may not succeed in a judicial ca- 
pacity, or be equal to the dignity and responsi- 
bility of the office of justice of the peace, may 
be relieved of their anxiety. Moreover, her 
appointment is not yet confirmed by the Coun- 
cil, and may not be. 


Governor Claflin approved an act which 
passed the Legislature before its adjournment, 
which incorporated William Gray, .Abby W. 
May, Henry B. Rogers and Anna Cabot Lodge, 
their associates and successors, by the name 
of the Boston Codperative Building Company, 
in the city of Boston, to hold and improve 
real estate to the amount of two hundred 
thousand dollars, as homes for working people 
at moderate cost. The stock of the corpora- 
tion is to be divided into shares, each of the 
par value of twenty-five dollars, and the divi- 
dends are not to exceed seven per cent. per 
annum on the par value. It is proposed to 
erect in this city tenement houses of an ap- 
proved style, and the occupants of the same to 
become shareholders, and thus doubly inter- 
ested in the enterprise. The outline of the 
plan adopted was suggested by Dr. Bowditch 
in his letter regarding the tenement houses in 
London. Already over sixty thousand dollars 
have been subscribed by wealthy ladies and gen- 
tlemen of this city, and the erection of the 
houses will be commeneed during the sum- 
mer. This work originated with the New 
England Woman’s Club. 


We continue to receive an avalanche of “re- 
views,” “replies” and “criticisms,” having for 
their object the articles of Gail Hamilton, in 
the New York Independent. “Possess your 
souls in patience !” good readers and writers, all. 
For a bird of the air has told us that when 
Gail Hamilton’s assaults upon women are end- 





ed—if indeed they ever have an end—Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps is to furnish a series of ar- 
ticles on woman for the same paper, of a differ- 
ent character. We had liked to have said “on 
the other side of the subject.” But that 
would be malapropos, for Gail Hamilton has 
written on all sides of the ‘‘woman question,” 
now attacking, now defending, and now ridi- 
culing, as she has happened to be in the mood. 
“People who live in glass houses should not 
throw stones.” And remembering her own 
confessed lack of business habits and knowl- 
edge, her incompetence to manage her own af- 
fairs, as detailed in her “Battle of the Books,”’ 
we wonder at the cool way in which she throws 
stones at her sisters for the same faults. Her 
advice to the married—and especially the reci- 
pes she has given wives for the management of 
husbands, are inexpressibly funny. They 
would come with better grace from one who 
had had the trial of managing a husband. 
But this slashing style is Gail Hamilton’s forte 
—it pays well—and her object is attained. So, 
dear friends, keep cool—and let her write. 











“AN ENTERING WEDGE.” 


PHILADELPHIA, 5th mo., 26, 1871. 

Absence from home has prevented my see- 
ing, till this morning, the WoMAN’s JouRNAL 
of the 13th inst.,in which I have now just read 
the article of “H. B. B.,” entitled “An Entering 
Wedge.” I wish, for one, to “enter” my dis- 
tinct and bay og protest against the plan it 

roposes for the purpose of “getting a part 

hind Woman Suffrage.” The sien is that 
we who believe in Woman Suffrage “let it be 
understood that the votes of the Woman Suf- 
frage party, both men and women, will be cast 
as a unit for the party,”—meaning the Repub- 
lican or the Democratic party, whichever of 
them shall, by legislative enactment, confer on 
women the power to vote for Presidential elec- 
tors in 1872. 

Now it may be that I am alone in the view 
I take of this proposal, but I am not willing to 
believe that my feeling toward it is not also 
that of many others. Be that, however, as it 
may, I cannot give even the assent of silence 
to the proposal. Like “H. B. B.,” I am, on 
principle, for Woman Suffrage. On principle, 
also, 1 hold my judgment and preference in re- 
gard to the several — parties. Hence 
my vote cannot be subject to the purchase of 
“politicians’’ who “are traders in votes.” The 
same reason which forbids my selling it to the 
enemies of Woman Suffrage, for help to some 
other measure which I deem right and condu- 
cive to the public good, forbids no less my sell- 
ing it toa poy which I consider wrong in 
principle and policy, in order to buy its help to 
Woman Suffrage. And I hope, and wish to 
believe, that the friends of Woman Suffrage 
generally will refuse to put up one set of prin- 
ciples at auction, to buy votes of trading poli- 
ticians for another set of principles. Were 
they willing to get the ballot by such a traflic, 
it would be a sad comment on the claim that 
woman’s voting will tend, in some good de- 
gree, to purify politics. 

And, now my hand is in, I may as well say a 
word upon another point, the claim that the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amerdments have 
already given the ballot to women. 

I dissent from this claim, because, if wo- 
man’s legal right to vote depends, as the claim 
itself conceeds, upon a grant from those who 
previously had that right, then she has not yet 
that right. For nobody pretends that the pre- 
vious voters meant to give it, or had the re- 
motest thought that they were giving it; and 
nothing is plainer to my mind than that there 
can be no gift, in the known and unquestioned 
absence of any intention to give. If the ballot 
for woman does not depend on the expressed 
will of the already voting people, then the 
Amendments did not confer it, for it was hers 
before; if it does so depend, then the Amend- 
ments do not confer it, for there can be no ex- 
pressed will to do what was not thought of, in- 
tended, willed. 

What we have to do, it seems to me, is to 
convince the people that women have a right 
to enfranchisement, and persuade them to be 
willing to acknowledge that right in due legal 
form. C. C. BURLEIGH. 


The difference between my friend C. C. Bur- 
leigh and myself, if there be a difference, is 
simply whether, under ordinary contingencies, 
we should act politically at all. If so,I feel 
bound, by my conscience to make universal 
suffrage and equal rights for all the cardinal 
principle of my political action. To-day I 
support the Republican party because it repre- 
sents these principles more fully than any oth- 
er existing party. Yet I differ fromitin many 
important particulars, For instance I am 
conscientiously opposed to a tariff. I am a 
free-trader on principle. The Democratic par- 
ty is a free-trade party. But the Republican 
party is a tariff party and its platform is a tar- 
iff platform. Nevertheless, while free trade is 
with me a principle, it is not, in my judgment, 
the most important issue. Therefore I am 
constrained to forego for the present the estab- 
lishment of free trade, which I approve, and to 
sustain a tariff, which I detest, because higher 
and more imperative considerations have pre- 
cedence. If I wait for a party which repre- 
sents only what I approve and opposes only 
what I disapprove, my right of suffrage will 
never be exercised. For the rest, my position 
in the article alluded to was carefully guarded. 
I said, ‘‘The Democracy can overthrow the Re- 
publicans upon only one condition, viz., by ac- 
cepting the principle of representative govern- 
ment in its letter and spirit and by carrying it 
out to its logical conclusion.” 

I stand by that statement. In Jefferson’s 
day the choice lay between “a rich white 
man’s government” and “a white man’s gov- 
ernment.” I should have sustained Mr. Jef- 
ferson upon that issue. To day it is a choice 
between “a white man’s government’? and 
“manhood suffrage.” I sustain “manhood 
suffrage.” Whenever the choice is offered 





me between manhood suffrage and universal 
suffrage, I shall not hesitate to sustain the 
latter. And whenever the Republican, or the 
Democratic, or any other party, has risen toan 
intelligent recognition of the equality of all cit- 
izens, irrespective of sex or race, and has plant- 
ed itself fairly and squarely upon the principle 
of universal suffrage, it will deserve public 
confidence and will entitle itself to the support 
of every honest man and woman. UH. B. B. 


OUR GIRLS. 


Girls, whose ages range from twelve to eight- 
een, have an ideal standard of size, and if by 
chance nature determines otherwise, it is pun- 
ished for its presumption. What corsets can- 
not effect, arsenic, slate-pencils, chalk and vin- 
egar can, and when all these aids are brought 
into requisition, the saints are rewarded by 
pallid cheeks, puny physiques—waists that a 
hand can almost span. The mother knows 
that in the hour her little girl modestly re- 
quests that ‘‘the hooks or buttons be set back, 
for, mamma, see, I can run my hand between 
my dress waist and myself,and I do feel so 
untidy with such a bag hanging about me,” 
that the warfare has begun, and until the day 
of her decline, the Apostle’s injunction, to 
“keep the flesh in subjection,’’ will be scrupu- 
lously obeyed. 

Between the eras of swaddling bands, and 
corsets and crinoline, there used to be a period 
of a few years, when arms and limbs could 
climb trees and scale heights like their progen- 
itors, mentioned by Darwin, and muscle, sinew 
and bluod bade fair to hold theirown. The 
little bareheaded, tanned girl of ten, astride a 
bridleless and saddleless horse, or paddling 
down the stream on a raft of her own con- 
structing, had a season of pure animal enjoy- 
ment, and it was thought enough if she grew 
plump and rosy, was early to bed and early to 
rise, and could sing the ‘‘fives” to the tune of 
Yankee Doodle. She must have been far in 
her “teens,’’ or out of them, before she caught 
a glimpse of the model young lady, with taper- 
ed waist, pinched feet, fastidious appetite, and 
a general air of languor pervading every move- 
ment and utterance. She looked upon the 
lay-figure with admiration, and forthwith 
commenced remodeling herself, but with in- 
different success. “As the twig is bent, the 
tree is inclined.’ Nature had a good start, 
and she would not yield to art, without hard 
struggle. The few robust women of fifty to- 
day are the ones whose young lives were free 
and careless as the birds, whose clothing nev- 
er fettered limbs nor pressed lungs, whose im- 
pulses and instincts were never checked or 
killed outright by Mrs. Grundy’s strictures. 

Where are the girls now who can play, and 
where are the clothes in which they can en- 
joy play, without fear and trembling? Think 
of trying to wade through a brook, and of en- 
joying the delicious sensation of water run- 
ning over bare feet and around bare ankles, 
when at every step one must ask, “Sue, does 
the lower flounce touch the water? Will the 
overskirt get splashed? Is the pannier too 
low, and are the ends of the sash tucked up ?” 
Think of trying to climb a cherry tree, and 
enjoying the feat and the fruit, when every 
limb threatens your chignon and frizzed “top- 
knot,” or of jumping from a beam into the 
hay-mow, when your nether limbs are laced 
in high gaiters and bound in tight bands—one 
would drop down straight and inelastic asa 
mummy! Itis unwise generosity in American 
children to give these sports to the Irish and 
German, reserving for themselves croquet and 
picnics, at which elaborate toilets can be dis- 
played, and studied etiquette observed. These 
are for ladies, for if a child is left to act out child- 
hood, it will no more choose a play that is 
bounded by limits or rules than would a lamb 
or squirrel. 

Of all the children yesterday set free from 
school for fourteen weeks, only the foreign 
scholars will heartily enjoy the vacation. They 
were, with few exceptions, the only healthy- 
looking ones in the Union school—the only ones 
dressed like “saints,” supposed to have, and to 
wish tokeep, “bodies.” In the upper rooms, 
premature old women, with sallow complex- 
ions, pinched features, with heads overloaded 
on the outside, and overloaded in the inside, 
with dress upon dress, till the slight figures were 
thatched like a roof, sat prim and motionless. 
The Bible records give their ages from four- 
teen to sixteen, and yet, proposition after 
proposition in geometry rolled from their 
drilled tongues, as if they were nursery 
rhymes. Looking at them, and feeling sorry 
for them; children yet, without childhood, all 
childish sports resolutely put away, as if they 
were sins, I wished in my heart their moth- 
ers were compelled to commit to memory ey- 
ery word of two admirable essays by Col. Hig- 
ginson, “Saints and their Bodies,’ and ‘‘The 
Murder of the Innocents.’ Mathematics at 
the expense of muscle—Latin and logic bought 
with lungs—botany without rambles through 
woods and marshes—no wonder every girl has 
dark circles about her eyes, and nervous mo- 
tions. Wilson Flagg says, “Botanizing in a 
garden is like gunning in a poultry yard.” 
It would afford some exercise, and break up 
the routine of school labors, if the scholars in 
botany would venture outside of gravelled 
walks or blooming parterres, but when I asked 
them if they had specimens of wild flowers, 


new or old, they arfwered, “We have not been 
outside the town—we have had no time, be- 
sides, the teacher says, we can learn as much 
about analyzing, by cultivated flowers, as by 
those which cost labor and time to find.” So 
the only study but geology, which could afford 
cheerful exercise, is pursued within walls. 
Doubtless if there had been aclass in geology, 
it would have confined its observations to the 
stone steps of the building. or to the paved 
streets. 

If, during recess, girls would play, like boys, 
instead of locking arms and,sauntering in the 
shade of trees, their blood would bound, and 
send color to their cheeks, but. such acts 
would be too masculine, and besides, hair-pins 
and nets would fly away, and then—ye gods! 
I am not sure there is vigor enough in the 
average girl of fourteen in these Western 
towns to romp, Iam not sure but the climate 
is enervating; though not long ago, coming 
suddenly upon a group of Irish girls having a 
circus in one of the back streets, a breath of 
childhood swept over me, and I could hardly 
resist being a performer, though the climate 
has made me its special care. “Can you 
jump through this hoop?” asked a freckled- 
faced, blue-eyed midge, holding up the hoop, 
across which a paper had been drawn, and 
through which her curls had been driven. + 

Years and dignity took their flight, and as 
dress and sack were hastily gathered up, and 
hat thrown off, and the head aimed in the di- 
rectior. of the hole, a carriage came along: 
(what business has a carriage on a back 
street ?) and fun for children, and for me, was 
over. I didn’t go through—perhaps if I had 
tried it, I might have been hooped for all time 
to come—but early training in a New England 
town, and in athletic sports, made me forget 
age and propriety—it made me a child again. 

Not an American girl in this town would 
be caught playing circus, though the boys 
would, and the mimicry teaches them to 
walk poles, to balance poles, to stand erect 
and firm, under a load on their heads, until at 
last a boy dares plant his foot on the frouzy 
tops and be upheld. Gymnastics, dumb bells 
and swings cannot strengthen the muscles 
any better. The little Irish girls’ circus per- 
formances are fitting them for work, and they 
will be installed in our kitchens ere long, and 
think those burdens light which would bend 
double our puny daughters. 

Well does Col. Higginson ask, in another 
essay, “The Health of our Girls,” ‘‘What use to 
found colleges for girls, whom even the high 
school breaks down, or to induct them into 
new industrial pursuits, when they have not 
strength to stand behind a counter? How 
appeal to any woman to enlarge her thoughts 
beyond the mere drudgery of the household, 
when she ‘dies daily,” beneath the exhaus- 
tion of even that?” 

The apostles of reform have work before 
them, for when the ballot is given women, 
they must be convinced that physical strength 
is needed to hold it, and to this end must lec- 
turers and lectures be directed. Nervousness 
may be feminine and high bred, but it is time 
that the ‘coming woman” begin to dispense 
with it. The work of reformation must be- 
gin in the public schools, and as in Catholic 
schools, where Protestant girls attend, uni- 
form dress with little decoration or superflui- 
ties is the rule, so should it be in ours, and the 
time now spent in personal adorning be given 
to out-door exercise of the manly kind.: Then 
will pale faces be seen no more, and hollow 
chests and curved spines be exceptions. 

MirraAM M. Cour. 


BUSINESS LETTERS, 


All business letters will be acknowledged under 
this head, and correspondents who find their favors 
credited here will understand that, whatever their 
contents, they will receive attention.] 


Letters received to June 7th :— 

J.C. Bickford, V. W. Ludden, Frances H. Drake, 
Mary A. Reock, Eliza H. Gage, Harriet Meads, Miss 8. 
L. Monroe, Mrs. John Burrill, Gen. James A, Hall, 
C. T. May, Miss M. F. Burlingame, Juliet Porter, Mil- 
ler, Haynes & Co., Miss Sophia Shepard, Mrs. Huldah 
Glidden. 

















Home of Health. 

Boarding in New York at Dr. E. P. Miller’s Home 
of Health, No. 41 West 26th St., near,Madison square. 
Excellent accommodations at much less than hotel 
prices. Ladies visiting the city will find here a safe 
and pleasanthome. Boarders or patients, transient or 
permanent, received. Turkish and Electric Baths in 
the house. MILLER, HAYNES & CO., Proprietors. 

June 10. ly 








DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC, 1 Pemberton square, and examine the Piano that 
we will sell by paying $1 per day for one year; being 
an elegantly carved rosew case, Seven Octave, 
Over Strung, Full size Piano, with + pte — 

Also the Piano that we sell for $450 cash, or $1.25 

r day for one year, being the celebrated Steinway 
Beale Grand Square 7} Octave Piano, for B ny neat- 
oe quality of tone surpasses any Piano in the 
market. 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and Organs, 
from all the principal makers, for sale for half the 
original cost. 

lso, Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano Stool. 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Be sure and call and examine be- 
fore buying these instruments elsewhere. 


Palace of Music Grand Square Piano Co, 





June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, President. 





The Case Swinging Treadle - 


— FOR— 
Sewing Machines, 


THE SEWING-WOMAN’S FRIEND. 


. 

Can be applied to any machine ina short time with- 

out being taken from the house. Price $8.00. 
Patented April 20, 1869, May 31, 1870, July, 1870. 

Advantages over the Old Style of Treadle, 

It is a more natural motion. No heel or toe motion. 
You can run a Machine day after day without sus- 
taining any injury. Youcan maintain an erect - 
tion whilst operating it. It does not cause a pain in 
the back, The most delicate person can operate it. 


Agents and Canvassers wanted. Liberal terms, 

M. L. FRENCH takes pleasure in introducing to 
her patrons Messrs. GROUT & PERLEY, who have 
charge of the New England Agency of the Case Swing- 
ing Treadle. 

For circulars and other information address, 
GROUT & PERLEY; 
General Agents for New England, 

32 Summer St., Room No, 2, 

Apr. 15. BOSTON. 


DR. E. H. DANIELS, | 
DENTIST. 


19 Tremont Row; 
BOSTON. 


AT AUCTION. 


Valuable Country Residence and Fine 
House Lots at West Newton. 
On SATURDAY, June 10, 1871, at 4 o’clock P, M., on 
the premises, 

Will be sold the very desirable estate occupied by 
T. C. Severance, containing 20 acres, situated on the 
corner of Washington and Fuller streets, West New- 
ton, 9 miles out, on the Boston and Albany Railroad, 
and 12 minutes walk two stations, excellent 
schools and various churches, The house has _ 
lor 20x30 and large bay-window sitting and din ng- 
room, with bay-window library, billiard and bath- 
rooms, 7 chambers, tower and store rooms; kitchen 
and laundry, water, cedar, ice and numerous other 
closets; and is supplied with gas, water, bells, speak- 
ing-tube, furnace, grates, marble mantels and basins 
and iron safe, and a cemented cellar under the whole, 
divided for coal and wood, vegetables, milk, etc., and 
piazza on three sides of the house; there is a wood- 
shed in the rear with workshop and storage loft, sta- 
ble, large and well arranged, with carriage, harness, 
tool and poultry roofns, stalls for 3 horses and 3 cows. 
The house lot contains 5} acres, including beautiful 
lawns with large elms, pear and apple orchard in 
bearing, kitchen and flower garden, hill-side and 
grove; has a trout pond and a perpetual spring which 
carries the best of water to all parts of the house, cel- 
lar and barn. The remaining 15 acres elevated wood- 
land, commanding fine views, are divided into 20 lots, 
nearly equal size, through which streets are being 
opened, will be sold by auction immediately after the 
sale of the house and lot. 

Lithographic maps of the premises may be had on 
application to the Auctioneer, after June 1. 

erms easy and made known at the time of sale. 
The house may be seen any day after 2 P. M. 

#500 to be paid at the sale of the mansion house and 
$50 on each lot. F 

For further particulars inquire of the Auctioneer. 

June 10. it 


June 10. 








THE WEED 


Family FE'avorite 
SEWING MACHINE, 





For Simpticity, DuRABILITY, and ErFECTIVENESS, 
in executing LiguT and HEAVY work, is not equaled 
by any other machine. 


“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” “SELF- 
ADJUSTING TENSION.” 


Will Hem (wide and narrow), Fell, Cord, Bind, Tuck, 
Fringe, Baste, Ruffle, Gather and sew on at the 
same time, Hem-Stitch, Sews from thick 
to thin, and thin to thick, without 
change of tension. 

Makes little noise. Runs very easily, and with great. 
speed. 


— HAS BEEN AWARDED MORE — 


FIRST PREMIUMS 
THAN ANY OTHER. 


Can be bought and payments made in 
Small Monthly Installments. 


—— 


AGENTS WANTED 


Inevery town in New England. 50 Agents wanted 
on commission. Apply to or address 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
JAMES H. FOWLER; Agent, 
349 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 6m 
Ww. F. STONE, 
DENTIST, 


No. 25 Winter Street, Boston. 


Mar. 4. 








May 20. Over Chandler’s, room No. 19. 3m 
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Poetry. 


THE SILVER WEDDING. 


BY MRS. C. M. STOWE. 





Did you think I could forget it, 

Five and twenty years a-gone ? 
On a beautiful May morning, 

Flowers were blooming on the lawn; 
My heart was filled with gladness, 

And my cheeks were flushed with pride 
While I waited for your coming— 

I was soon to be a bride. 


* Five and twenty years, my darling, 

Since that morn have passed away 

Let us count them, looking backward, 
Till we reach our wedding day. 

Do you see the sun above us, 
And the blue and cloudless sky, 

And remember how that morning, 
We were happy, you and I? 


Do you see the low-roofed dwelling, 
With its white and shining floor, 
And the hewed logs matched so nicely, 
And the rose-tree by the door? 
And the weddiug guests, I see them 
Through the five and twenty years, 
Sitting quietly around us, 
Smiling fondly through their tears. 


They were only those who loved us, 
As we stood there, you and I, 
Looking forward to the future, 
Through a clear and cloudless sky. 
Ah, to-day in looking backward, 
I can see you standing there, 
In your pride of youthful manhood, 
With your brow unmarked by care. 


And I stood that day beside you, 
In my robe of simple white, 
Without gems or costly jewels, 
Flashing in the morning light. 
Just a loving heart I gave you, 
As our hands were clasped that day, 
With no cloud upon our future— 
Only sunshine in our way. 


Five and twenty years, my, darling, 
Through the sunshine and the shade, 

We have walked beside each other, 
In the path our love has made. 

But the clouds have gathered o’er us, 
Drifting down the stream of life, 

And our hearts have throbbed with sorrow, 
Since you claimed me as a wife. 


But to-night, in looking backward, 
Looking backward all the way, 
Through the clouds, the storms and sun- 
shine, 
That have gathered since that day, 
There is more of good than evil, 
Though our feet have tired grown ; 
Five and twenty years, my darling, 
Since our wedding day has flown. 





POEM BY BRET HARTE. 


The following lines were read at the meeting of the 
Society ofthe Army of the Potomac in this city, on 
Friday, May 12:— 

The Old Major Explains. 

[Reiinion Army of the Potomac, 12th May, 1871.] 

“Well, you see the fact is, Colonel, I don’t 
know as I can come, 

For the farm is not half planted and there’s 
work to do at home, 

And my leg is getting troublesome; it laid me 
up last fall, 

And the doctors—they have cut and hacked— 
and never found the ball. 


“And then for an old man like me, it’s not ex- 
actly right, 

This kind o’ playing soldier with no enemy in 
sight. 

‘The Union’—that was well enough way up to 
66, . 

But this ‘Re-Union’—may be now it’s mixed 
with politics. 


“No? Well, you understand it best, but then 
you see, my lad, 

I’m Deacon now, and some might think that 
the example’s bad. 

And week from next is Conference... .You 
said the 12th of May? 

Why, that’s the day we broke their line at 
Spottsylvan-i-a. 


“Hot work—eh, Colonel! wasn’t it? Yemind 
that narrow front; 

They call it the ‘Death Angle! Well, well, 
my lad, we won’t 

Fight that old battle over now; I only meant 
to say 

I really can’t engage to come upon the 12th of 
May. 


“How’s Thompson ? What—will he be there ? 
Well, now, I want to know! 

The first man in the rebel works! they called 
him ‘Swearing Joe’; 

A wild young fellow, sir, I fear the rascal was, 
but then— 

Well—short of Heaven—there wa’n’t a place 
he dursn’t lead his men. 


“And Dick, you say, iscomingtoo. And Bil- 
ly? Ah, it’s true 

We buried him at Gettysburg—I mind the spot; 
do you? 

A little field below the hill—it must be green 
this May, , 











Perhaps that’s why the fieldsheout bring him 
to me to-day. 


“Well, well, excuse me, Colonel, but there are 
some things that drop 


| The tail-board out one’s feelings, and the only 


way’s to stop. 


| So they want to see the old man—ah! the ras- 


cals, do they, eh? 
Well, I’ve business down in Boston, about the 
12th of May.” 














THE PRESCRIPTION. 
“I wish you would tell James, when he 
comes in, to turn the cows in the lower lot. 





| And if Turpin calls, tell him I have concluded 
| to take those sheep. I want the Merinos. 


And while I am getting ready, please take my 
memorandum book and note down four har- 
ness straps, five pounds of nails, and a gimlet, 
half a jockey strap, and—and yes, I believe 
that is all. I forgot them when I made out 
the items this morning.”’ 

Mrs. Streeter rose wearily, laid her sleeping 
babe carefully in its crib, and proceeded to 
récord the articles named. She was young— 
not over twenty-tive, but the blonde complex- 
ion was sadly faded, the brown hair thin and 
lusterless, and faint lines were Already mark- 
ing the white forehead, while the tired eyes 
told of care and hinted strongly of an unsatis- 
fied heart. 

And this thin-cheeked, pink-lipped woman 
had been called a beauty only seven years be- 
fore! She had been admired and petted, but 


not spoiled. And when she gave her hand to 
Newton Streeter, she could say what so few 
girls of even eighteen can: “I married my first 


love.” 

Judge Streeter, the father, was supposed to 
be wealthy. Butsoon after hisson’s marriage, 
a financial crisis came and his thousands dwin- 
died into hundreds, 

It was false pride, perhaps, but the young 
man shrank from a position under those who 
had once looked uptohim. And his thoughts 
turned wistfully towards the Western prairies, 
where the sum he could now call his own 
would render him independent of others, at 
least. He expected objections from his young 
and accomplished wife. But she saw with his 
eyes, and was not only willing, but eager, to go 
and help him make a home that should be all 
theirown. The purchasing of a prairie team, 
some farming implements, and the expense of 
building a small house, exhausted his entire 
capital ; and the young couple began their 
married life as many others had done who had 
not been blessed with their advantages. A 
hired man seemed necessary on the farm, but 
agirl could be dispensed with. Indeed, the 
small dwelling contained but three sleeping 
apartments, and this fact, added to their un- 
certain income, induced Mrs. Streeter to take 
upon herself the entire care of the household. 

She was asystematic housekeeper—abhorred 
dirt in all its phases; and the rich alluvial soil 
seemed ever haunting her, like a taunting 
spirit of labor that would net be appeased. 
In dry weather it was a fine black dust that 
found its way everywhere, and in wet, it be- 
came a smutch that was hardly less aggravat- 


ing. 

wo children had come in the seven years 
to nestle in her bosom. But one, a fairy child 
of three summers, had slid away from them, 
and was now sleeping beneath the flowers of 
the prairie. And the tired wife had sighed as 
she looked on the cold, folded hands. 

“She will never toil as I have done, but oh, I 
wanted her so much!’ the lonely mother 
sobbed forth. 

Mr. Streeter was now considered a wealthy 
farmer. His acres had broadened, and his stock 
had increased ; the little village, a mile away, 
had put on city airs, and the steam horse 
waited respectfully at its depot. 

Still the thrifty farmer confined himself 
closely to labor, hardly taking time for need 
ful rest. The love of getting had increased 
with his gains, and he was constantly schem- 
ing and planning to add to his already many 
acres. Physically and mentally strong, he 
grappled with toil, and it had hardly left a 
mark on his splendid physique—bronzed a 
little and with a litle harder hands, that was 
all. A pleasant home, with a gentle, loving 
wife ever studying his tastes and wishes, why 
should he wear out fast? 

But of her? Naturally frail, she had been 
like a willow bending beneath a burden vol- 
untarily taken up. With the exception of an 
inefficient girl for a few weeks when little Mary 
died, she had performed all the labor required 
in the house since she became its mistress. 

As a girl, she was a great reader and extrav- 
agantly fond of music. But there was no 
rvom in the small dwelling for a piano, and 
books only added to her labur by accumulat- 
ing dust, fur where was the time to read them ? 

I know this is a dreary picture fora farmer’s 
wife, but perhaps there is another side. 

Newton Streeter took the memorandum, 
glanced hastily at the neatly-written items, 
and then said :— 

“One thing more, Mary, and then I’m off. 
Please sew this buttun a little closer.” 

The loose button was confined to its place, 





and then Mary Streeter watched her husband 
as he stepped into the light buggy and drove 
rapidly away. 

But not for long might she linger, for the 
sponge was waiting in the kitchen, to be 
kneaded, and the baby’s naps were like angels’ 
visits. And before her task was well over ‘his 
bugle note called to arms, and the fretful child 
was taken up and caressed and soothed to 
quietness. But he would not go down again, 
and back and forth from the bot kitchen she 
carried him as she watched the loaves brown- 
ing in the oven. 

She was conscious of a strange dizziness 
when she arose from a stooping position, her 
head was aching miserably, and her eyes 
seemed burning. What was coming over 
her? She must not be ill? Oh! no—she 
had no time for that! And then her thoughts 
drifted away to the dear old home of child- 
hood. And she asked herself for the first 
time if she had done wisely in leaving it for 
this life of toil and care. 

It was a dangerous question for a wife and 
mother, and she clasped her child more close- 
ly to suppress in her heart the disloyal answer. 

She heard James, the hired man, come in, 
and recollecting the message for him, arose, 
when that unaccountable giddiness seized her, 
and she sunk back utterly powerless. 

When Mr. Streeter returned, exultant over 
the thousand dollars he had deposited in the 
bank—and with which he hoped to purchase 
another parcel of land—he found no supper 
prepared, and his wife helpless upon the bed, 
with cheeks flushed with fever, and the wail- 
ing child distracting her with demands for 
care. 

A physician and nurse were soon summon- 
ed from the city, and the weary wife enjoyed 
the luxury of being ill. 

But convalescence soon followed, and be- 
fore leaving his patient, the old doctor, a close 
observer and deep thinker, took the husband 
aside and asked :— 

“Do you know what brought this fever on 
your wife, Mr. Streeter?” 

“No!” in a surprised tone. 

“Shall I tell you?” 

“Certainly. Iam anxious to know.” 

“You have worked her nearly to death.” 

The red flushed out beneath the tan. 

“You are speaking of my wife, not my 
horse.” 

“Granted, and I say again, you are working 
her to death.” 

“Really, doctor, such language is unpardon- 
able.” 

“And yet you will pardon it. And further- 
more, by your great love for the self-sacrificing 
woman we have just left, I shall perform an 
operation on your eyes, that you may see, 
even as I see.” 

And then, in his own peculiarly abrupt 
manner, he placed the hard, cold facts before 
him, from the time she came, a bride, beanti- 
ful and accomplished, to the village, up to the 
date of her present illness, in which domestic 
cares only had haunted her feverish dreams. 
In corcluding, he added :— 

“I truly believe if she takes up her old bur- 
den at once, that, befure a year has passed, 
the grave or the insane asylum will receive 


her.” 
The strong man shuddered. 


“As Heaven is my witness, sir, I have only 
permitted, not exacted this sacrifice. She vol- 
untarily took her place by my side, and has 
uncomplainingly kept step with me.” 

“No, she has not kept step, to follow out 
your own figure. Unable to keep up with 
your long, rapid strides, she has fallen, faint 
and footsore,by the way. And now you have 
but to go back and take her in your strong 
arms, and carry her awhile. I tell you she 
must have rest for both mind and body, or I 
will not answer for the result. And it would 
be better if fuund away from here.” 

“Yes, I begin to comprehend; and it can be 
found away. And,” offering bis hand, “I will 
take care, doctor, that you do not get a chance 
to administer another such dose to me.’’ 

“Then see that you do not need it,” said he, 
drily, as he mounted his horse and rode away. 

Mr. Streeter went back to the room where 
his wife was sitting, propped up by pillows. 
and a gush of unutterable tenderness swelled 
in his heart as he glanced at her pale face 
and almost transparent hands. He sat down 
beside her and said softly :— 

“You don’t know how glad I am that you 
are better.’’ 

“Thank you. Yes, I am almost well now— 
shall soon be able to be in the kitchen. I am 
sure I must be sadly needed there by this 
time.” 

“No, you are not needed there. By the 
way, would you like to have me put the farm 
to rent this summer, and you take the boy 
and go back to the old granite hills ?’’ 

“Oh, could you? May I go?’ and the 
voice quivered with excitement; then wist- 
fully, “But the expense, Newton. It would 
put us back so much,” 

“Yes, there it is; the old doctor was right!” 
he thought. And then, aloud: “Do you 
know what I went to the city for, the day you 
was ill?” 

“To deposit some money for more land,I 
think you said,” she replied, wearily. 

“Yes, but I do not heed that land. I have 





far more than I can cultivate now. And you 





shall have that money—or, at least, all you 
want of it—and go home and stay this sum- 
mer, and try to get some of your bloom back.” 
“And you?” 
“Never fear for me. 





out to his vehicle and went on his way, his 
cheery voice humming—to his horse, perhaps, 


| — the tune he had just heard. 


——<_— 


Only hurry and get | HOW “UNCLE TOM'S CABIN” WAS WRIT- 
well enough to travel, and I will either go | TEN. 
with you, or place you in the hands of kind | 


Questions are frequently asked as to the 


friends, and you shall be sheltered in the old | habits of thought and composition of authors 
home-nest this summer. I shall write to-day | one has happened to know, as if an author’s 


that you are coming.” 

Mrs. Streeter could hardly believe it was 
not one of her feverish dreams. 

But it all came about in good time, and she 
arrived safely at home, where she was petted, 
caressed and cared for to her heart’s content. 

“You are all trying to spoil me,” she would 
expostulate; “I shall never be fit fora farmer’s 
wife, any more.”’ 

“And why not, pray?” asked a younger sis- 
ter, as she tangled a spray of apple blossoms 
among her curls. 

“There, if you ever put your hair up in that 
ugly knot you wore when you came home, 
farmer's wife or President’s wife, ’'I—T’ll—” 

“Pinch the baby,” suggested Fred. 

“No, he shall never suffer for the sins of his 
parents,” and she ran off with the household 
pet, as was Ker wont, to relieve the mother of 
all care. 

And thus, among loving friends, riding, 
walking, and, when at home, reading, music, 
and writing long letters to her husband, the 
summer passed swiftly away. 

And now he had written that he was com- 
ing, and she was counting the days that must 
elapse ere she could look upon his face and be 
clasped to his heart. She was eager to go now. 
Her holiday was over. Health had returned, 
and not for an instant did she shrink from the 
old life. 

And when the husband came, and saw the 
wonder one summer had wrought, he again 
told himself the doctor was right. 

A-few days were given to old friends—Judge 
Streeter had recovered his equipoise in the 
financial world—and then they turned their 
faces toward their Western home. 

It was evening when they arrived, and the 
wife looked with woful bewilderment on the 
change. It was not her home, and yet it 
should be. A handsome front had been added 
to the old dwelling; and before she had time 
to question she was ushered into a parlor—a 
parlor newly furnished and already lighted. 
An elegant piano stood in a recess evidently 
constructed for its reception, and on it lay a 
card with the initials of Judge Streeter, and 
the words, “To my daughter.” 

She turned toward her husband to assure 
herself that he, too, had not changed into 
something or somebody else. But the merry 
twinkle in his eye told her he was enjoying 
her surprise, and slowly she began to realize 
the entire situation. Yes, now she under- 
stood his strange reluctance to mention what 
he was doing, and his willingness to have her 
remain, even after she expressed her anxiety 
to return. 

“Come, I have more to show you,” and he 
showed her into a large, commodious room, 
furnished for her own sleeping apartment, 
even to her baby’s crib. 

“This is for you. And now lay aside your 
dusty garments and prepare for tea. It must 
have been ready an hour ago. I wiil go and 


see.”’ 
When he returned he found his wife sitting 


in her little rocker, and weeping silently. 

“Have I wounded where I wished to heal ?” 
he asked, reproachfully. 

“Forgive me,” she replied, smiling; “I am a 
goose, but atired-winged one, youknow. And 
I am so happy to be at home, and in such a 
home, that I have no words in which to tell 
my happiness.”’ 

He stooped to kiss the offered lips, and then 
went out, leaving her to prepare for the even- 
ing meal, 

At the table she found a neat, tidy girl, who 
took charge of the child. And thus the new 
life began. And what a different life it was— 
busy, not burdened. Time for the wants of 
the mind, as well as the body. Good help in 
the kitchen all the time, a sewing-machine in 
the sitting-room, a piano in the parlor, and 
choice reading for any leisure hour. 

The farm was an unfailing source of income, 
fully detraying all expenses each year, and 
showing a balance in favor. 

“Been improving, I see,” said Dr. Meeker, 
as he reined his light carriage up to the neat 
fence behind which Mr. Streeter was prepar- 
ing a bed of turnips. 

“Yes, Doctor. Come in.” 

“Professionally, or socially ?”’ 

“Socially. I want to show you all the im- 
provements. Here, Mary, the doctor wants to 
see you.” 

And as she came to greet him, rosy with 
health and happiness, he nodded his head at 
her husband. “Yes, that will do;’? and then 
glancing at the open piano, “I am guing to 
stay just long enough to hear one piece played. 
Will you favor me?” And with the old school 
gallantry, fitted so awkwardly to his brusque 
manners, he led her to the instrument, and 
stood, hat in hand, while she played. “There, 
thank you. I have cut off my own supplies. 
No more fees tor me here, I see. Just my luck. 
I never did know enough to secure my own 
bread and butter. Good bye, Mrs. Streeter,’ 
aud again nodding to the husband, he trotted 


| on a pine table, about w 





friends were commonly invited to observe the 
growth of works he was by-and-by to launch 
from the press. It is not customary for the 
doors of the writer’s workshops to be thrown 
open, and for this reason it is all the more in- 
teresting to notice, when it is possible, how 
an essay, a history, a novel or a poem is con- 
ceived, grows up, and is corrected for publica- 
tion. One would like very much to be in- 
formed how Shakspeare put together the 
scenes of Hamlet or Macbeth, whether the 
subtle thought accumulated easily on the 
page before him, or whether he struggled for 
it with*anxiety and distrust. We know that 
Milton troubled himself very much about little 


| matters of punctuation, and obliged the print- 


er to take special note of his requirements, 


| scolding him roundly when he neglected his 


instructions. We also know that Melancthon 
was in his library hard at work by two or 
three o’clock in the morning, both in summer 
and winter, and that Sir William Jones began 
his studies with the dawn. 

The most popular female writer of America, 
whose great. novel struck a chord of universal 
sympathy throughout the civilized world, has 
habits of composition peculiarly her own, and 
unlike those belonging to any author of whom 
we have record. Sbe croons, so to speak, over 
her writings, and it makes very little differ- 
ence to her whether there is a crowd of peo- 
ple about her, or whether she is alone during 
the composition of her books. 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ was wholly prepared 
for the press in a little wooden house in 
Maine, from week to week, while the story 
was coming out in a Washington newspaper. 
Most of it was written by the evening lamp, 

ich the children of 
the family were gathered together conning 
their various lessons for the next day. Amid 
the busy hum of earnest voices, constantly 
asking questions of the mother, intent on her 
world-renowned task, Mrs. Stowe wove to- 
— those thrilling chapters which were 
estined to find readers in-so many languages 
throughout the globe. No work of similar 
importance, so far as we know, was ever writ- 
ten amid so much that seemed hostile to lit- 
erary composition.—James T. Fields. 





HENRY WARD BEECHER’S STEPMOTHER. 


It is well known that Mr. Beecher kee 
a reporter in his church. The form of Mr. 
Ellenwood is as well k@wn as that of the 
Plymouth pastor. He has sat for years ata 
little table in front of the platform, and takes 
down everything Mr. Beecher says—his no- 
tices, prayers and sermons. These Mr. Beech- 
er revises before they are published. Sharp, 
racy, humorous utterances, keen remarks, wit- 
ticisms that shake the Plymouth audience as 
the forest leaves are shaken by the wind, are 
often missed in the public report. Many of 
the illustrations lose much of their point, be- 
cause no reporter can take down the manner 
of their utterance. Last Sunday morning he 
brought his stepmother on to the platform. 
He described her as a woman of great excel- 
lence, but as a great martinet. Strict in her 
religious practice and teachings, and like the 
mistress of Dotheboys Hall, she gave her chil- 
dren weekly a stiff dose of the catechism. She 
was the pink of propriety, and held in abhor- 
rence all vain and trifling amusements. Dr. 
Beecher had a weakness—that of playing on 
the fiddle. He mixed up Yankee Doodle, a 
round country dance and Old Hundred, and 
he didn’t exactly know where the one began 
and the other ended. One day he was amus- 
ing himself on his favorite instrument, and 
struck up a genuine jig, which, unsanctified, 
had been ruuning in his head ever since he 
was a boy. Just at that moment the mother 
came in, and catching the inspiration of the 
tune, placed her hands upon her hips and act- 
ually danced a minuet. Mr. Beecher described 
the scene. Hestepped back on the platform, 
placed his hands on his hips and showed the 
audience how his mother did it. He described 
the consternation of the children. Ie clasp- 
ed his hands, rolled up the whites of his eyes 
like a regular maw-worm, opened his mouth, 
drew down his lip, and stood the personifica- 
tion of rustic horror. The whole scene was 
irresistibly comic. He wound up with the 
moral that if his mother had danced more and 
applied the catechism less, he would have had 
a ~ teed childhood.— WN. Y. Cor. Boston Jour- 
nal. 


ee 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS IN INDIA. 


Keshub Chunder Sen, in an address on the 
Improvement of Indian Women, gives us 
some encouraging facts. He says: “In the 
yea! 1860-61, there were only sixteen girls’ 
schools in and around Calcutta, with 395 pu- 
pils, but in the year 1869-70 there were no 
less than 284 aided schools for girls, with 
6569 pupils; and there are throughout British 
India no less than 2000 girls’ schools, and up- 
wards of 50,000 girls receiving education. We 
are also told that there is an interesting 
monthly periodical called the Bamahodhini 
Pattrica, whatever that may mean, published 
at Calcutta for the exclusive benefit of Hin- 
doo ladies, and largely read by them, both in 
Calcutta and in remote provincial stations. 
Hundreds of ladies are regular subscribers and 
readers of this journal,and its pages contain 
many valuable contributions from the pen of 
native ladies—verses, essays and dissertations 
upon moral, historical and scientific subjects. 
Mr. Sen advocates the establishment of nor- 
mal schools, adult classes, secular teachers for 
the zenana, and periodical examinations and 
distribution of prizes to accomplished and in- 
telligent girls, He strikes the key-note of all 
social aud domestic refurm in the concluding 
words of his impressive address: ‘If you wish 
to give India true civilization, infuse purity 
and instil right ideas of duty inio the native 
female mind.’ ” 





After careful examination, the Treasury 
Department decides that Anna B. Perkins has 
a just claim against Russia for about $300,000, 
with interest from July 1, 1856,0n ber hus- 
band's gun contracts with that government. 
The attention of Russia will now be diplomati- 
cally called to the little claim of Mrs. Perkins. 
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THE SOCIAL NEGLECT OF CHILDREN. 


[From an address by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe.) 

Something called me from my work a few 
mornings since to contemplate that great gos- 
pel of nature, whose texts are not in measur- 
ed words and have no stamp of metaphysical 
prejudice or predilection. The beauty of the 
summer makes present to me the beauty of 
those blossoms of humanity, whose fair prom- 
ise, alas! is but half fulfilled in human life, 
leaving a great debt to be worked out in di- 
viner natures beyond our moral seeing and 
growing. Only the ideal human—only the 
angel, can realize what the child predicts but 
cannot bring to pass. I know a friendly 
house in which my own portrait at three 
years of age is preserved. I pity that little 
being, with fiery hair, steady eyes and com- 
pressed mouth. I have wronged it. It has 
not come under my guidance to what it 
should have been, but the time for repairing 
these wrongs is in our children. I must here 
pause to ask and answer two very contradic- 
tory questions. What is the most precious 
thing that each generation has in its keeping ? 
What is that which it most neglects and un- 
dervalues? To both I must make one an- 
swer, its children. Ido not wish to rhapso- 
dize on the beauties of children, but I must 
allow myself a little time in which to speak 
of them. Artists know the value of those 
outlines and colors which are the embodiment 
of the beautiful; hair in which sunshine is 
tangled; eyes dreamy as evening, skies; flesh 
in those delicate tints of spring; the heart 
with its little treasons, its little selfish corners, 
but also with what depths of generosity and 
enthusiasm. My God! this you give to wo- 
man in return for the agony of an hour. This 
you give to man for the pains and responsibil- 
ities of paternity. The labor is great; the re- 
ward is inestimable. But oh, how do we re- 
ceive your gift? In the houses of the rich we 
shall generally find the children well lodged, 
well cared for, and under what is deemed suf- 
ficient tutelage; but from these very houses, 
nevertheless, come forward youths and maid- 
ens who make us doubt whether parentage, 
after all, be not a myth, and whether the 
plumed animals of the fashionable walk or 
drive do not, like é6ther ostriches, leave their 
offspring in the desert sands to come up as it 
may. 

The children of rich parents sometimes suf- 
fer what those of poor do not—the heartless- 
ness and trickery of wicked nurses, and the 


incompetence of ignorant ones. Mr. Curtis 


once got some ill-will by a portrait, too easily 
recognized, of a woman of fashion at the Ger- 
man, the father sitting in the cloak-room, and 
thinking anxiously about the young baby 
whom the mother had forgotten. I would not 
be spiteful or sentimental, but I would say to 
such a woman, from an experience of a whole 
life: Do you know that you have this lively 
guest only to-day? To morrow he will be oth- 
er, and other the next day. His life has but 
one sweet dawn, one short springtime. Oh, 
make haste to use and enjoy what passes rap- 
idly and does not leave its peer! Very irra- 
tional is the leaving of children to the com- 
panionship of servants. Do you hire aman to 
drink your best wine, a woman to wear your 
best silk and jewels? Yet a nurse flaunts up 
and down the promenade with your pretty 
one. The hireling, and not the true shepherd, 
feeds your lambs. You might be ashamed to 
carry your baby a single block in your arms; 
yet nothing that you can wear would so be- 
come you, or move, if you wish it, your neigh- 
bor’s admiration and envy, as that with which 
you are content to adorn a stranger. But 
what shall we say of the fashionable discredit 
of maternity; of society turning its power of 
innuendo against the sacred source of its own 
life? The happy models of married life are 
thought to be those who have one or two chil- 
dren only. <A large family is held in itself to 
be a misery. I have seen the reverse of this: 
the inconvenience patiently borne, the reward 
auticipated, and the days and weeks filled with 
hope, too precious to be carelessly counted and 
dismissed, In such cases the mother is a 
prophetess, and her child, when it comes, an 
embodied word of God. Woe to any act or 
omission that should silence it! You will ask 
me how shall the woman keep up her dignity 
of mind, her individuality of character, while 
this heavy business of the nursery is going on? 
Must she not have pleasures, recreations, pur- 
suits? I should say yes; the woman needs a 
great deal of relief, a great deal of other oc- 
cupation than the mere drill of the nursery. 
But she must not find it in what diminishes 
and destroys her powers of mind and of con- 
stitution. In this view, study is a better re- 
storative than dancing or fashionable visiting. 
The mother cannot improve her own mind 
without increasing her power of aiding the 
young minds of her children. If I uphold and 
revise the great office of maternity, I am none 
the less indignant that woman should be held 
bound to furnish children for & society to 
whose highest functions and interests they are 
held as aliens. The more closely the woman’s 
function is limited to the mere birth and ma- 
terial care of offspring, the more nearly is her 
life assimilated to that of the lower animals. 
In this Western world woman is to have a 
Diajestic place. She is to stand with her hus- 


band on the true Christian level; the children 
are to belong as much to her as to him, more 
to the State, more to God’s high providence, 
to be trained as its conscious and willing in- 
struments. If woman in America knows what 
she does, and why, she will place the maternal 
dignity at the foundation of all others. 


—=_——- 


COLLAPSE OF THE GRANDEUR OF PARIS. 


Edward Dicey writes, in Appletons’ Journal: 
“Of all the changes in the aspect of Paris 
which most strike a visitor who has not seen 
the city since the days of the empire, the great- 
est is one which it is easier to appreciate on 
the spot than to describe at a distance. I 
know not how better to express it than by 
saying that the life has somehow gone out of 
Paris. It is not only that the streets are half- 
empty, that carriages have well nigh disap- 
peared, that the shop windows are bare of 
wares, that trade is obviously at a stand-still, 
that house after house is shut up, that there 
is no building going on, that beggars are to be 
met with everywhere; there is beside all this 
an unavoidable impression forced upon you, 
as you wander about the city, that Paris has 
outlived its prime. Much of this impression 
may be owing to the circumstances of the mo- 
ment, but still,even when order is restored, 
under a settled government, I question if the 
recovery of Paris will be a very rapid, or even 
a very thorough one. Beneath the empire 
Paris was developed by artificial means. The 
wondrous aggrandizement and embellishment 
of the city were out ofall proportion to the 
natural growth of the country, marvellous as 
that growth was. And the artificial stimulus 
afforded by the imperial system being remov- 
ed, the grandeur of Paris has, I think, col- 
lapsed for many a year to come. Except in 
the improbable event of a Napoleonic restora- 
tion, any government likely to be established 
in France must rely more upon the provinces 
than upon the capital. The desire exhibited 
by the great majority of the Bordeaux As- 
sembly, elected as it is by universal suffrage, 
to remove the seat of government from the 
banks of the Seine, was not merely an ebulli- 
tion of provincial jealousy or reiictionary par- 
tisanship, but was the expression of a wide- 
spread, popular conviction that the virtual su- 
premacy of Paris is fatal to the welfare of 
France. While France remains a nation Par- 
is must, in my judgment, remain its permanent 
capital. But the government of the future 
will have no motive to maintain, still less to 
augment, the importance of Paris; and there- 
fore 1 see no prospect that in our days Paris 
will ever recover her pristine grandeur. That 
her loss may prove the gain of France must. 
be the wish of all who, like myself, believe 
that the existence of France as a prosperous 
and powerful community is essential to the 
welfare of Europe.” 


MYSTERIOUS DAGUERREOTYPES ON WIN- 
DOW-PANES. 


Milan, O., for the past two months, has been 
the center again of a good deal of talk and in- 
terest, owing to the fact that there has come 
upon the glass of certain windows there the 
appearance of pictures of human faces that 
look some like daguerreotypes that were taken 
twenty years ago, before the art was brought 
to its present high state of perfection. The 
first appearence of the glass is a stony steel 
color, interspersed with a dull ashen color; or 
it has some the appearance of water that has 
tar or crude oil mixed with it, and one can see 
the oily substance floating on the top of the wa- 
ter, giving it a variety of colors, When this 
discoloration of the glass is first noticed, there 
are no clearly defined outlines of a human face; 
but gradually, day by day, in the center of this 
discolored appearance a face begins to take 
shape and form, until it requires no stretch of 
the imagination in order to see the well-defined 
features of an individual who appears to be 
looking out of the window from the room with- 
in. Yougointo the room and look out through 
the glass that has the picture upon it, and 
nothing can be seen. The glass is just as clear, 
apparently, as when it came from the maker’s 
hands. Most of the rooms containing the win- 
dows having these pictures upon them are va- 
cant ones, and have been for some time, al- 
though they have appeared upon the windows 
of rooms that are occupied. The plainest pic- 
ture is that of a middle-aged man upon the 
window of an old building in North Milan, 
across the Huron River. It was built for a 
hotel, and used for that purpose for a long 
time, but is falling into decay now, and is used 
as a dwelling-house and occupied by a Mr. 
Horner. On the window of an unoccupied 
room, fronting east, is the picture, plain and 
well developed, so that one can see the hair, 
eyes, nose, mouth and whiskers as clearly as 
in any of the old daguerreotypes that I have 
mentioned before. How this picture came 
there, or by what agency it was produced, no 
one can tell. We cross the river and enter 
Milan proper, and going in front of Andrews’ 
Hall look up to one of the windows, stepping 
back slowly in order tu get the right angle, so 
that the light shall fall properly upon the glass 
we are looking at. Ah, we have it now, and 
we see a face that some say is Washington’s. 
It is the well-defined picture of a man’s head 
and shoulders. The head is covered with a 








military three-cornered hat, slightly shading 


a broad forehead, while the deep-set eyes, 
straight nose, firm mouth, square-set jaws, and 
smooth-shaven face, are plainly to be seen. 
How it came there, or by what agency it was 
produced, no one can tell. Deacon Ashley, a 
member in good standing in the Presbyterian 
church, and a worthy man, keeps a jeweler’s 
store on the south side of the square in Milan. 
One of these pictures commenced to show it- 
self upon one of the upper windows of his 
store. The deacon protested, but day by day 
it continued to develop into the features of a 
negro woman. The deacon called in the ser- 
vices of soap and sand, but that would not 
eradicate it, and finally, despairing of disposing 
of it in any other way, he took paint and brush 
and hid it out of sight by painting the glass 
over, letting it remain so for a number of 
weeks, and then removing the paint from the 
glass, when he found it was still there as plain 
as ever, and now he has come to the conclu- 
sion to let it alone, as he says it is growing 
plainer every day, so that one can see the ruf- 
fles around the old negress’ cap. I hope my 
Republican friends who read this will not fall 
into the error that because the deacon strove 
so strenuously to drive away the picture of the 
negro woman that he is a Democrat, for be is 
not, but, on the contrary, has always been iden- 
tified with the Republican party, therefore they 
cannot say it is a judgment upon him because 
he hates the “nigger.”’ On two of the win- 
dows in the Exghange Hotel, in Milan, there 
are also two pictures, one of which resembles 
a Major Marsh, who died there soon after com- 
ing out of the army. The above I have from 
those who knew the Major just before he died, 
but to me the features are not so plain as the 
other three I have described. The other pic- 
ture in the Exchange Hotel has three female 
figures in it, who seem to be sustaining a man 
in a reclining position, as though he had just 
escaped from the toils, cares, vexations and 
sorrows of earth life, and was yet too weak and 
enfeebled to open his eyes and senses to the 
beauties and angel influences that surrounded 
him. People come quite a distance to see 
these pictures, and almost every one has a the- 
ory of his or her own in regard to the manner 
in which they are produced. Here are the 
facts ; take them and draw your own inferences 
from them. 





Thig flower is quite a rarity in most locali- 
ties. Blossoms pure white, double, and ex- 
tremely beautiful. It is probably one of the 
most fragrant flowers known. Plant about 
the 10th of May. Makes a slow growth and 
blooms late in the season. The original bulb 
will flower but once. The offsets can be pre- 
served in dry earth, in a warm cellar, for fu- 
ture flowering. You will have to cultivate 
these offsets two years in order to have flower- 
ing shrubs. Would not purchase more than 
one or two, being careful that the seedsman or 
nurseryman sends you bulbs which flower the 
present season—not the next. They’ll be apt 
to do it if you do not make a special request 
t> the contrary. 


HUMOROUS. 


An exchange mentions a case beyond the 
ordinary oculists. It is that of a young lady 
who, instead of a common pupil, has a college 
student in her eye. 

“Would you believe it, Sandy,” said a divine, 
“that I never thought of the sermon before I 
went to the pulpit?” “O that is exactly what 
Mr. Macintosh and I have been saying while 
you were preaching.’ 

Teacher — “Tommy, what does h-a-i-r 
spell?” Apt pupil—‘Dunno, sir.’ Teacher— 
“Why, you numskull, what have you got on 

our head?’ Apt pupil—“I dunno, sir, but 
think it bees a flea!’ 

A little boy, running, struck his toe and fell 
on the pavement. ‘‘Never mind, my little fel- 
low,” said a by-stander, “you won’t feel the 
pain to-morrow.” “Then,” answered the lit- 
tle boy, “I won’t ery to-morrow.” 

There was seen the other day a little boy in 
the street of Collosse, N. Y., crying. A gen- 
tleman, stepping up to the little fellow, said: 
“My little man, what is the matter?” to 
which he responded: “I’ve got the stomach- 
ache, and I'll have it again if I’ve a mind to!” 

They have sharp lawyers Down East. One 
of them, marketing for a dinner, asks a poultry 
dealer: “Is that turkey a young one?” 
“Yes, sir.” “Will you take your oath of it?” 
“Certainly I will.’ Lawyer administers the 
_oath, charges a dollar for the service, and 
takes his pay in poultry. 

Clergyman’s wife (who takes great interest 
in her industrial school)—*Jane Brown, l’m 
sorry to hear from your mistress that you are 
not diligent at your needlework. Now you 
know who it is that ‘finds work for idle hands 
to do” ” Jane Brown (artfully thinking to 
propitiate)—“If you please, ’m, yeou do, ’m!” 

An attendant at Mount Vernon, not long 
since, found a lady weeping most bitterly and 
audibly, with her handkerchief at her eyes. 
He stepped up to her and said to her, “Are 
you in trouble, madam?” “No, sir,” she sob- 
bed. “I saw you weeping.” “Ah!” said she, 
“how can one help weeping at the grave of 
the Father of his Country?” “Oh, indeed, 
madam,” said he, “that’s it! The tomb’s over 
yonder. This is the ice house.” 

The other day one of the “High Joints,” 
as the commissioners are irreverently called 
by the Washington capital, said to a pretty 
girl: “Where are all your handsome men? 
The ladies are very well, but ‘pon my soul, 
you know, I haven’t seen a handsome man 
since I’ve been here.” “Ah,” said the young 
lady, sweetly, “but you have handsome men 
in England, I presume 2?” “Oh, yes! of course, 
plenty of them!” “Then why,” she asked, 
“did not the Queen send one here ?” 











E, G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CON VEYANCERS, 


Neo. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Beston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of al) kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
DWARD G. STEVENS, Mary E. Stevens. 
Jan. 21. tf 


 A.M.McPHAIL & CO., _ 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS 


New Scales, new Styles and Reduced Prices. Pi- 
anos to Let. 
CALL AND EXAMINE. 
385 Washington St., 
May 27. BOSTON. ly 





Union Washing Machine. 
WARRANTED TO WASH PERFECTLY WITH- 
OUT SOAKING OR BOILING. + 
SHERMAN AND UNION WRINGERS, 
with galvanized iron frames and patent Moulten Rolls. 
AMERICAN MANGLE, 


For ironing clothes without heat. 
Laundry articles of all kinds. 
Cav Send for Circular. 

ORIN SHERMAN & Co., General Agents, 
Successors to J. Warp & Co., Courtlandt St., N. Y. 
May 20. , 4t 

Dr. Windship’s Process 
Doubles strength in three months, promotes health 
to an equal degree, and is invaluable in the treatment 
of Asthma, Dyspepsia, Obesity, Pulmonary Phthisis 
(first stage), Chronic Rheumatism, Neura!gia, Torpor 
of Liver and Bowels, and General Debility. 

Office hours from 8) A.M. to7 P.M., at 351 Wasu- 
INGTON Sr., first door north of Boston Theatre. 

June 18. ly 


MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street, 


BOSTON. 
RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprietor. 
Mar. 5. tf 





HENRY MAYO & ©O., 
WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of. SALTED FISH known 
to the trade, 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 

Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Saluon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 

Pollock, Halibut Fins, 

Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 

Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddies, Holiand Herrings,&c- 

PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
May 6. tf 





THE “KEYSTONE” 


SILENT FEED 


Family Sewing Machine. 

Undoubtedly the Strongest and Lightest! The Best 
and most Perfectly Finished! Its Movements as 
pyran andas Light as any other Machine. It uses 
a straight needle, making a tight lock-stitch perfect) 
fair on both sides. 1t has the new patent needle-hold- 
er. No springing or bending ofthe needle in chang- 
ing from coarse to fine, thereby avoiding all oo 
or missed stitches. It also uses an improved and pa- 
tented “silent feed” and positive noc. 

This New Family Sewing Machine is THE GREAT 
DESIDERATUM s0 long and anxiously looked for, 
in which all the essentialities of A PERFECT MA- 
CHINE are combined. 

For Agencioe, inquire of or address, 

JAMES Hi. DELANO 
No. 220 Tremont Street, Bostou Rate, 
General Agent for New England States. Also, Gen- 
eral Ageat for KELLY’s CELEBRATED MACHINE OIL, 
a _ WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND at 
ov. 5. y 








THE STANDARD HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 


For Purifying the Blood. 


A Positive Cure for Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Dyspepsia, 
And all Diseases having their origin in an impure 

state of the Blood. 
As A MEDICINE FOR CHILDREN IT 18 INVALUABLE, 

(ta IT IS PLEASANT TO TAKE. 

80LD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Price 50 Cents. 
tar EVERY ONE SHOULD TRY IT. 

May 27. 


#H. H.& T. W. Carter, 


— DEALERS IN 


Fine Initialed Stationery, 


And Biot’s Perfumed Violet Ink. 
Mayl13 2m No. 3B St., Best 


PHONOGRAPHY. 


A teacher of twenty years’ experience in the Art of 
Phonography will receive pupils every Wednesday 
and Saturday at 2 P. M. at No. 36 Bromfield street, 
Room 7. For circulars, address, M. S. AVERY, 


eow—4t 


» Mass. 











67 Shawmut St., Chelsea. 3m Apr. 22. 





White & Goullaud, 
DEALERS IN MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRU- 


86 Tremont Street, 
May 27. BOSTON, MASS. tf 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, Vases, eto. 
Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. ax flowers, 
Fruit, etc., taught with all the latest improvements. 
Foliage, by an entirely new process, taught in one les- 
son. Decalcomanie Depot, 351 Washington Street. 

May 27. ly 








SARGENT HOUSE! 
No. 167 Washington Street, 
(Formerly Morris Brothers’ Opera House.) 
HENRY J. F. SAVAGE, Propricter. 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S DINING HALL. 
June3. Lodging Rooms for Gentlemen. e 


J. G. LOWERY, 


Chromos, Engravings, 
— AND — 
PICTURE FRAMES, 
No, 148 Eliot Street, 


(Between Tremont and Pleasant Sts. 
The cheapest place in Boston. ly ‘ay 27. 


REMOVAL. 


THE ORIGINAL 
HOW E 


Sewing Machine. 


IMPROVED. 

The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above cel- 
ebrated Machine has been removed to the new and el- 
egant store recently fitted up at 
Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 

The superiority of these Machines for MANU- 
FACTURING, and especially for FAMILY use, have 
long been acknowledged; and all in want of a first- 
class Sewing Machine are invited to visit our office, 
where the machines and the work done by them will 
be exhibited with pleasure. 

NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 
Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Piace, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

E. VARNEY, Manager. 
aGENTS WANTED in all unoccupied territory. 
July 1. ly 


AMERICAN STEAM SAFE CO. 


Safe Manufacturers to the U. 8. Government. | 











MANUFACTURERS OF 





THE BEST IN THE WORLD, 


— AND— 


Bank Vaults and Burglar-Proof Safes: 


MADE OF WELDED STEEL AND IRON. 
UNEQUALLED FOR SECURITY, 


THE STEAM SAFE COMPANY’S SAFES, al- 
ways good, are much improved, and 


Are made in the very best manner. 
Are finished in the most approved style. 
Are furnished with the best Dial Locks. 
Are secure in the hottest fire. 
Are free from dampness. 
Are not liable to injury. 
Are inviting in appearance. 
Are every way convenient in use. 
Have never been robbed of a dollar. 
Are adopted by leading capitalists. 
Give the greatest satisfaction. ; 
Are without an equal in the world. 


Thousands of the Safes made by this company are 
now in use by leading Capitalists and Business Men, 
and give entire satisfaction. 

No Safe made by this Company was ever broken open 
by Burglars, or failed tw protect its contents from Fire. 

The Company uses Unpickable Burglar-Proof Locks, 
and warrant their work, both fire-proof and burglar- 
proof, to give entire satisfaction. 


EXPLANATION. 


The STEAM SAFE has all the securities of ordina- 
ry safes, with the addition of a lining of hermetically 
eealed copper tubes filled with water, which, in case 
of fire, causes steam in the inside of the safe, thus ren- 
dering it impossible to destroy any papers or other 
valuables inside by any fire that ever did or is ever 
likely to occur. Steam, being practically the best 
carrier of heat known, is made use of to carry the heat 
out of these safes as fast as it may enter them from a 
fire outside; and in this way it saves their contents 
from burning. 


THE STEAM SAFE NEEDED. 


Over 80 safes utterly failed in the great fire in Port- 
land, and in nearly every severe fire, more or leas of 
the ordinary safes are proved utterly worthless. In 
the recent fire in Manchester, N. H., $6000 in bonds 
were destroyed in Mr. Clark’s safe. Hundreds of safes 
in the fires that occurred throughout the South dur- 
ing the war utterly failed. Similar instances are fre- 
quently occurring, showing the great need of the bet- 
ter security afforded by the Steam Safe. 


Boston, 51 & 53 Sudbury, cor. Bowker St. 
New York, 300 Breadway. 
Baltimore. 131 West Baltimore St. 
Philad-Iphia, 32 Seuth Fourth St. 
May 20. tf 
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A SAMPLE. 


In a large Sunday school, in a Massachu- 
setts city, the question of a change of class 
question books was under discussion last Sun- 
day. The committee to whom the matter had 
been referred reported in favor of a question 
book on “The Heroines of the Bible.” The 
committee’s report was defeated by a large ma- 
jority, and another series of questions adopted. 
This incident may, in itself, be considered as of 
little importance, and in fact it would not 
have found its way into print had it not been 
for a remark made by a gentleman opposed to 
the book named. One of the teachers had 
made some remarks favoring the book, when 
the gentleman alluded to said, in substance: 
“What do you propose to do? Are we to 
spend holy time in studying about women? 
IfI were to study history, it might be very 
pleasant to find something in it about my 
aunt or my grandmother; but I prefer to find, 
and do find, matters relating to Washington 
and other great men. So in regard to the Bi- 


ble; while I have no doubt that Deborah and | 


Mary Magdalen were very nice people, in their 


way, I prefer St. Paul.” And there is no type | 


large enough in the office of the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL to convey a proper idea of the sense 
of importance with which that I was pro- 
nounced. 

This gentleman may be set down as “a sam- 
ple” of a class—a large one, perhaps—who will 
be found arrayed against equal political rights 
for woman. To them, the women who have 
figured in noble deeds that give l@ster to the 
records of the race, the women of all ages who 
have filled the full measure of their opportu- 
nity in adding to the blessings given to man- 
kind, are “very nice people,’ doubtless, “in 
their way,’’ but, for this class of reasoners— 
perhaps non-reason ers would be a better term 
—the Bible and history were made only to fur- 
nish means of informing the world of the 
deeds of the Washingtons, the Pauls, and oth- 
er illustrious men; and, for them, the world is 
only a sphere in which man is to render him- 
self famous, live for himself, die for himself, 
and be rendered a fit companion for other fa- 
mous men that have gone before. 

An eminent writer in the WomAn’s JouR- 
NAL, a short time ago, said that the “‘Bible is 
a he book, written in a he age.” With all re- 
spect for the judgment and opinion of this 
writer, the quotation given only seems to con- 
firm the idea that, not only are the opponents 
of equal rights for woman blinded to the true 
merits of the case, but even those who have 
entered most fully into the light of reason 
and of truth fail to recognize the full impor- 
tance of the influence of the women of the Bi- 
ble and of history. True, it doubtless is, that 
the Bible was written in times when the real 
worth of woman was not felt, and her proper 
position was undefined; likewise true is it 
that the current histories have been written 
under influences that did not tend to grant 
full justice to the claims and to the acts of wo- 
man; but, all through the Bible, and in all 
the records of the ages past, shines forth, all 
unbidden, the light of woman’s influence in 
guiding man and in controlling agencies that 
have tended, in the best and highest sense, to 
bless the world. 

The class of people, of whom this “sample” 
is given, are not to be reached by the ordinary 
arguments for Woman’s Rights, They have 
yet to learn the most important elements in 
the real character of the wife and mother, and 
even of the “aunt or grandmother.” Into 
their hearts must come a willingness to ac- 
knowledge that there is something in the na- 
ture and lives of the “heroines” of history 
worthy to be ranked with motives and acts of 
the Pauls and Washingtons, YMLA. 

WoRCESTER, MaAss., May 23, 1871. 





ALL WOMEN ARE TAXED. 


The injustice of taxation without represen- 
tation is nowhere so keenly felt asin New 
England. Elsewhere it is a general principle. 
Here it is a traditional instinct. The poverty 
of our soil, and the shortness of our summers, 
added to the privations incidental to a new 
country, compelled the early settlers of New 
England to practice a rigid economy. The 
British government did not comprehend the 
situation of our people, and levied exactions 
quite disproportionate to our limited resources. 
Hence arose the popular watchword, “Taxation 
without representation is tyranny.” 

A strong impression has been created in the 
community by the recent official publication 
of the fact that about ninety thousand Mas- 
sachusetts women are paying direct taxes on 
property amounting to over one hundred mil- 
lion dollars perannum. The remark is gener- 
ally made, “These women should surely have 
votes.” We should not be surprised if the op- 
ponentsof universal suffrage should ere long 
propose as a compromise to enfranchise the 
women who possess a certain property qualifi- 
cation. 

But the distinction between these rich wo- 
men and their poorer sisters is imaginary, not 
real. The great bulk of taxation is npt appar- 
ent. Every woman pays taxes. The poor 
washwoman who buys a bar of soap or a 
pound of starch pays a certain percentage in 
the enhanced price of the commodity towards 
the internal revenue tax collected from the 
manufacturer. When she toils to meet the ex- 





orbitant rent of her wretched tenement, she is 
laboring for her taskmasters in the State House 
at Boston who give her “leave to withdraw” 
her humble petition for a voice in the amount 
and expenditure of the tax on that tenement. 
If she buys an ounce of tea or a loafof bread, or 
a yard of calico, or a bushel of coalgif she rides 
in the horse-car,or wearily wears out her poor 
shoes in walking because she cannot afford to 
tide, she equally pays taxes at every step to 
city, State and nation. It is literally true that 
the only act a human being can now exercise 
without paying taxes directly or indirectly is 
the act of breathing. 

Therefore we demand suffrage for every wo- 
man in America as her right, for the poor- 
est as well as the richest. All are taxed with- 
out representation, and if the poorest pays less, 
it costs her more. For while the woman of 
propérty pays tribute to her masters out of her 
superfluity—the workingwoman pays it out of 
her poverty. Women of New England, ask 
every man you meet for suffrage, and remind 
him that TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTA- 
TION IS TYRANNY. I, B. B. 

- A CHIVALRIC ACT. 

In passing through the world one will occa- 
sionally witness an act of generosity, or kind- 
heartedness, in striking contrast to the al- 
most universal selfishness of mankind. 

Last March I had occasion to ride in an om- 
nibus that plies between two villages in Con- 
necticut, and during that ride a little act of 
kindness on the part of the driver convinced 
me that the days of chivalry have not wholly 
passedaway. Looking from the window I saw 
an old woman, very much bowed, walking in 
the same direction that we were going. She 
was almost shabbily attired, and was carrying 
a large basket which was apparently quite 
heavy. We had only passed her a short dis- 
tance when the driver stopped his horses and 
asked the old lady where she was going. She 
was so deaf that he had to repeat his question 
several times before she could understand. At 
last she seemed to comprehend, and replied, 
naming a village about two miles away. 

“I will give you a ride if yoy would like it,”’ 
said the driver. 

Putting up her ear to listen, the old lady 
asked incredulously, “Did you say you would 
give me a ride ?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered the driver; and 
jumping from his box he assisted her into the 
carriage with as much kindness and gentleness 
as if she had been his mother, 

I believe every passenger was impressed with 
the nobleness of the act. The young ladies 
showed their approval by making room for the 
new-comer. A gentleman from another State, 
who was traveling with me at that time, said, 
after we had alighted: “That driver is a gen- 
tleman. Has Connecticut any more such 
meu ?” 

For myself, during the remainder of that 
ride, I felt that I was in the presence of one 
of nature’s noblest men. w. 





LET THERE BE NO COLLUSION. 


Let those who choose to aid or codperate 
with the “Independent Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation” of Ohio and. a/I its issues do so. 

Let those who still unite and codperate with 
the “Ohio State Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion” upon the one issue of Woman Suffrage 
be not deceived. 

Mrs. E. D. Stewart, although holding the im- 
portant position of Corresponding Secretary 
of the “Ohio State Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion,” has been formally announced as travel- 
ing agent for the “Independent Woman Suf- 
frage Association,” since which time no com- 
munication has been received by the Execu- 
tive Committee from her. This being the case it 
has been a naturai conclusion that in these two 
different capacities she cannot serve both well. 

The Executive Committee, therefore, 
through the columns of the WomAN’s Jour- 
NAL, request that all future correspondence this 
year from those codperating with the “Ohio 
State Woman Suffrage Association’’ be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. R. A. S. JANNEy, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Mrs. Dr. Strong, Mrs. Dr. Tuttle, and Mrs- 
Dr. Organ, lecturers and canvassers for the 
“new order of many issues,” it will be well to 
remember are not authorized to receive money 
for the ‘Ohio State Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion.” Let no one in future be deceived in this 
matter. 

As each religious denomination working for 
the same end stands upon its own ground 
and receives help only for its own especial 
purposes, so let the two organizations above 
named be understood by the people and support- 
ed understan dingly. 

“Let us not do evil that good may come,” but 
do good that good may come—being kind and 
true one to another. R. A. 8, JANNEY, 

Chairman Ex. Committee. 

CoL_umBvts, O. 


Miss Phebe Couzins having graduated from 
the St. Louis Washington University Law 
School with high honor, a reception was given 
to the directors and faculty of the university on 
the evening of the 10th ult., by Dr.and Mrs, 
Walker of that city. The bountiful tables were 
elaborately decurated with fruits and flowers, 
statuettes and pictures, prominent among 
which were those of Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth 








ig Noe gag Susan H. Anthony and Pauline 
W. Davis. The rooms were festooned with 





garlands of evergreen and forest leaves and 
hanging baskets. Addresses were made by 
Dr. Walker, Miss Couzins, Judge Krum, Hon. 
Albert Todd, Mrs. Francis Minor, Judge Re- 
bert, George M. Stuart, ex-Senator Henderson, 
ex-Governor Stannard, Prof. Riley, J. R. 
Meeker and Prof. Henrietta Noa, and con- 
gratulatory letters sent by Rev. Dr. W. G. Eli- 
ot, James C. Yeatman, Susan B. Anthony, 
Mrs. Stanton, and others. Miss Couzins, in 
addition to the compliments and congratula- 
tions, was the recipient of a number of testi- 
monials of a more enduring and equally flat- 
tering character—twelve volumes of Sir Ed- 
mund Burke’s works, from an anonymous lady 
who wished to testify her appreciation of the 
event by deeds rather than by words; an ele- 
gant set of Erskine’s “Speeches,” in five vol- 
umes; and other giftsof value. Tokens of re- 
gard were sent from a host of acquaintances 
scattered all over the country from the Atlan- 
tic coast to the Mississippi. 


A BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY SEAT. 

We call the attention of any of our readers 
who are in search of a delightful country resi- 
dence near Boston, to the auction sale of the 
Severance estate at West Newton. The 
charms of the place are not at all exaggerated 
in the advertisement. The water conveyed 
to every part of the house and stable without 
pumping, from a bountiful, perpetual spring 
is a blessing which is enjoyed by few houses in 
the country. 


SUFFRAGE ITEMS, 


At a meeting of the Middjesex County Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, held two weeks since 
in Charlestown, Mass., the following resolu- 
tions were passed :— 

Resolved, That the women of the Common- 
wealth, who have petitioned the Legislature at 
its present session to submit to the voters of 
Massachusetts an amendment of the State Con- 
stitution, whereby no distinction of sex shall be 
recognized in the possession and exercise of 
the elective franchise, had a right to expect, as 
a matter of decency and fairness, that the 
Committee to whom their petitions were refer- 
red would make a report, if not favorable, at 
least presenting reasons why their prayers 
should not be granted. Nevertheless, 

Resolved, That in simply recommending 
that “the petitioners have leave to withdraw,” 
the Committee have virtually confessed that 
no valid reasons can be adduced against the 
claim to equal and impartial suffrage and with- 
out regard to the natural distinctions of birth ; 
and no matter how adroitly postponed or evad- 
ed, that claim must be asserted and demanded 
until the woman of Massachusetts shall stand 
on the same political platform with the man, 
and as fully entitled to vote and to be voted 
a in every municipal, State and national elec- 
tion. 

Resolved, That the thanks of every friend of 
justice are due to Hon. Francis W. Bird of the 
Senate, and Hon. John I. Baker of the House, 
for their minority report as members of the 
Committee aforesaid, in which they present 
irrefutable reasons why the word “male”’ should 
be stricken from the third article of the amend- 
ments of the Constitution. 














The Woman Suffrage Association of Hamp- 
den County held its third annual meeting in 
Springfield, Mass., some two weeks since. The 
old officers were for the most part reélected, 
including the following: President, Eliphalet 
Trask of Springfield; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. 
Mary Leonard, Samuel Bowles, the Rev. J. O. 
Peck of Springfield, and Rev. B. M. Fullerton 
of Palmer; Corresponding Secretary, F. B. 
Sanborn of Springfield ; Executive Committee, 
W. J. Gordon of Springfield and G. M. Fisk of 
Palmer. 


Among the excellent resolutions adopted by 
the “Eight-Hour League” at their anniversary 
meeting last week, was the following, which is 
true and well put:— 


Resolved, That bad as is the condition of 
the workingman under the present system, we 
are not unmindful of the fact that that of the 
a is worse, since she is doubly 
enslaved, first, as he is, to an aristocracy of 
wealth; second, as he is not, to an aristocracy 
of sex. Hence we say with the report of the 
Bureau of Statistics, that not charity but jus- 
tice is what the workwoman wants, and a just 
share of the world’s money for her share of the 
world’s work. That she, in common with all 
other women, should be at once endowed with 
her rightful political equality, and the general 
prejudice which denies her admittance into 
many classes of apenas be denounced and 
destroyed. That these helps will do more to- 
wards purifying the social state, and correcting 
the great social evils under which she suffers, 
than years of legislation. The vilest man can 
further his villainy at the ballot-box ; the purest 
and noblest woman cannot protect her smallest 
right thereby. The tyranny that oppresses 
her is strengthened by her own disfranchise- 
ment, and makes her impotent to defend her 
own prerogatives. 








Calkins & Pitman, 
JOB PRINTERS. 

Business and Wedding Cards, Circulars, Bill Heads, 
Labels, and all kinds of Commercial Printing. Also, 
Society By-laws, Reports, Pamphilets, ete. 

June 10. 136 Washington St., Boston. 6m 


EMILY RUGGLES & CO., 


REAL ESTATE BROKERS, 
OFFICE AT THE DRY GOODS STORE OF E. RUGGLES, 
yecum Hall Building, 
READING, MASS. 
Orders for Sale and Purchase of Real Estate solicited. 
June 10. 8m 





Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 TREMONT ST., 


Gives particular attention to the Diseases o, 
Women. , 





Office hours from 8 to 9 A. M. and 2 to 4 P. M. 
Mar. 11. . ly 

F. VOGL & CO,, 
FURNITURE, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 
24 Crescent Place, Boston, Mass. 
FREDERIC VOGL, 


S.C. VocL. ly May 27. 


THE 


Boulevarde Dollar Store, 


254 Washington Street. 


Tue OLpest AND Most PoruLar DOLLAR STORE IN 


New ENGLAND. 


We guarantee that not a single article bought at 
this store for $1.00 can be purchased elsewhere for 
from $1.00 to $10.00. At this well known establish- 
ment may always be found an elegant assortment of 
Fancy Goods, Jewelry, Silver Plated Ware, English 
and American Cutlery, Brackets, Wall Pockets, Oval 
and Rustic Picture Frames, Albums, Chromos, Steel 
Engravings, Parian Marble Busts, Ground Glass and 
Bohemian Vases, Toilet Setts, Statuettes, Flower-Pots, 
Glass Ware, Russia Leather Pocket Books, Bill Fold- 
ers, Double Lens Stereoscopes, Stereoscopic Views of 


Foreign a d American Scenery, Cigar Cases an d hold 


ers, Genuine Meerschaum Pipes in Cases. 


A large assortment of Silk Fans in Ivory and San- 
dal Wood Frames, Ladies’ Two Buttoned Kid Gloves 
of superior quality, and thousands of articles which 
are usually sold at enormous profits in other stores, 


can here be procured for $1.00, 


We offer unsurpassed inducements to Merchants, 
as our facilities for importing are such as to enable 


us to offer immense bargains. 


BOULEVARDE DOLLAR STORE, 


June 3. 254 Washington St. 4t 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., . 


THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases, 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILEp TO BE CURED BY OTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 

ly Jan 28. 





upon all Diseases. 





A LADY'S INVENTION. 


Immense Sales--Agents Realizing Splen- 
did Profits. 





THE FLEXIBLE MAGNETIC HAIR-CURLER- 
AND CRIMPERS will curl or wave any hair in from 
ten to thirty minutes, without the use of hot curling- 
irons or. injurious Chemical Compounds. They are 
very simple, can be used bya child, are neat in ap- 

rance when in use, and from their flexible construc- 

—s ony be found superior to any other article for 
comfort. 

By the use of these articles a more natural effect is 
produced than by heat. Heat makes stiff, stubborn, 
unnatural forms, destroys the liquid, which is the life 
of the hair, dimming its luster, and eventually pro- 
ducing a harsh, wiry appearance. 

The Flexible Magnetic Hair-Curlers and Crimpers 
form soft, careless, g 1 curls and waves, and are 
therefore more natural. These articles are warranted 
to give perfect satisfaction, or the pe refunded. 
Sent to any address upon receipt of price. Money 
sent at my risk. 


: box, containing a inehes long, 50 cents. 


75 cents. 
1“ “ 24+ “ “ — $1.00. 
In ordering mention which you want—CuRLERS OR 
Crimpers. Liberal terms to Agents and Dealers. 
ress G. W.W , 
Herald Building, 218 Broadway, New York, 
General Agent for the United States. 
Also sold by A. T. Stewart & Co.. H. B. Claflin & 
Co., Arnold, Constable & Co., Lord & Taylor, Cal: 
houn, Robbins & Co., J. B. Spellman & Sons, Cook & 
Valentine, Howard, Sanger & Co., Rawson & Co., E. 
A. Morrison, R. H. Macy, and all Notion, Fancy 
Goods, and Hair Dealers throughout the United States 
and Canadas. 6m Jan. 14, 





Picture Frames 
Of every desciption and eee for Photequans, Chro- 
mos, Engravings, ete. Old frames regilded, old en- 
ravings cleansed equal to new, Passepartout and 
elvet frames in variety on hand, and manufactured 
J.N. LOMB 


to order by RD, 
June 3. 18t 22 School St., Boston. 





DR. A. D. CRABTRE, 
Known all over New England as 
THE SANATORIAN, 


has removed to his new and elegant rooms, 37 TRE- 
MONT St. OPPOSITE THE MUSEUM, with a five 
ears’ lease. Dr. C, makes a Specialty of Tumors, 
crofula, Humors of the blood and diseases of Wo- 
men and Children. No boys or students. His 16th 
year. ly May 27. 





Ny ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 


SEWING MACHINES, 


E Weed Family Favorite, C 
W Wheeler & Wilson, 
Howe, tna, H 
American, &Cc.; Ces 
Sold for small installments as low as $5 pee I 
Month, or may be paid for in Werk done 
N athome. For Circulars and Terms address N 
RICE & PECK, 
(Successors to Engley, Rice § Peck,) E 
(J 323 Washington, cor. West St. 
Feb, 11. ly N} 





WHATEVER SINGING BOOK YOU BUY 
Buy also the 


American Tune Book, 


In which you will find a large Collection of Tunes, 
the “Favorites,”’ selected from all the books of Church 
Music published during the last Thirty Years. These, 
with a hundred well-proved Anthems, and numbers 
of Chants, Hymns set to Music, Quartets, etc., etc., 
constitute it 


A STANDARD WORK, 


Fitted for the use of Choirs, for Vestries, for Congre- 
tional Practice. Price, $1.50; $13.50 per doz. 

failed, postpaid, on receipt of retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


Dec. 17. BOSTON. ly 








June 10. 


H. H. & T. W. CARTER, 
PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Passepartout Made to Order. 
Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 
838 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 6m 








about half the s 
yard room, it will be found desirable. 


for each player. One Descriptive Book. 
The game is played with a 





It is far superior to and is rapidly taking the place of croquet, as it can be 
required for croquet; consequently, to those who have but small enclosures, or but limited 


-eTHE FOLLOWING CUT REPRESENTS 


Le CERCLE: 


New and Fascinating FIELD GAME. 


—— 


layed when necessary on 


The implements consist of Six Stakes with cross-bar on top of each, with a ball hanging from each end of 
he cross-bar, nearly touching the ground. One Starting Post. One Large Ball for center of circle, called the 
Joker. Six Playing Balls. Twelve Wicket Pins. Six 


allets. One Score Table with Six Dials, one Dial 





SPHERICAL 


which will be recognized at once as su 


andile, it balances nicely in t 
the balls. 


and has many of the fascinating features of billia 


make a fine appearance upon the lawn. 





stated in its regular premium list. 


—@® MALLET, 


rior to any of the ordinary croquet mallets, and will eventually su- 
persede the old style when its merits become known—as the present round bat, with all skillful base ball 
players, has wholly taken the place of the old square-sided byt. Being a perfectly round ball, placed on a- 
i he hand, and cannot strike the foot 


in playing. It is also less liable to deface 


It is as easily learned as croquet, and gives 0 patentey for much more variety and greater skill in playing, 
8 


It is more attractive when placed on the field. Its ornamented cross-bars, and stake, elegantly painted, 


Messrs. D. B. BROOKS & Bro., of Boston, 


manufacture five numbers (0, 1, 2, 3, 4,) of Le Cercle, varying in quality and style of ornamentation. The 
three principal ones (1, 2, 4,) are offered as premiums for cas ; subscri 


rs to the WoMAN’s corenay, as 


6 y 27. 
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